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REVIEWS 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 

The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua Ben 
Meir, the Sphardi. Translated from the He- 
brew by C. H. F. Bialloblotzky. Vol. II. 

The History of the Afgh Translated from 
the Persian by Dr. Bernhard Dorn. Part II. 

Wz reviewed a portion of the second volume of 

Rabbi Joseph’s Chronicles in our 427th number, 

ad promised, when the work was completed, to 

eamine the author’s account of the revolt at 
moa, of which he was an eye-witness. Dra- 
imatists, poets, and novelists, have excited an in- 
in the fate of Count Fieschi, and his name 
hws been so recently recalled to our memory by 
the of another Fieschi, the contriver of the 
infernal machine, that we need make no apology 
investigating this strange episode in Euro- 
ory. 

cans are justly proud of Andrew 

fa; but though he restored the independence, 

estroyed the liberty of his country, by sub- 
ing an, oligarchy for the popular govern- 
ment, to which the citizens were accustomed. 
fis grand-nephew, Giannettino, to whom he re- 

ed to bequeath his private fortune, was 
ambitious of succeeding to Andrew 





anxiety for the aggrandizement of his re-: 
ve than for the safety of the republic. The 
Rabbi draws a very unfavourable character of 
« $iGiamnettino: “ His heart was lifted up, and he 
sfget in gold his hope, and because of his pride he 
7 n abhorring unto all flesh.” The testimony 
if Folictta confirms this account :—“ He de- 
manded the homage of his equals with the in- 
sence of a superior, and many became his 
eemies who bore his uncle the strongest affec- 
fim.” Gian Luigi del Fieschi was a brave and 
mbitious noble ; ,* viewed the usurpations of 
the younger Doria with great indignation, but 
he gratitude he owed to the elder might have 
inlueed him to acquiesce, had he not been sti- 
mulated by a private injury. This is a new 
fature in the narrative, and it rests, we believe, 
wkly on the Rabbi Joseph's authority ; but we 
ilull see hereafter that he possessed the best 
means of procuring accurate information. 

“Now Gian Luigi, Conte del Fieschi, had a wife, 
tho was beautiful and well-favoured, and her name 
ms Leonora; and Giannettino loved her, and his 
wil clave to her; and he spake kindly to her day 
iyday for the love he had to her. And the thing 
ts known to Gian Luigi, who became jealous of 
is wife; but he comforted himself as touching 

ttino, purposing.to kill him; for jealousy is 
therage of a man, and who is able to stand before 
jalousy ” 

The character of Fieschi rendered him a dan- 
fetous foe to the Dorias. 

“And Gian Luigi was a mighty hunter and of a 
fwdly mien ; and the greater part of the men of the 
aly lifted up their eyes unto him, and loved him 
fusing the love of women, for hunting was in his 
Mouth (that is, he courted popularity); his lips 

as an honey-comb; and Giannettino put 
Mrevenge, and the thing was known to Gian Luigi; 
ad it was evil, in his sight. And from this time 
h, he devised mischief in his heart against Gian- 
kttino and against his master, but continued to 
gak every day peaceably to them, for Andrea 
Doria had been as a father unto him and unto his 
from the day when their father died,” 


XUM 





As Rabbi Joseph’s account differs in some 
important particulars from the ordinary narra- 
tive of the historians, especially in what he re- 
lates respecting Giannettino, we must show the 
source from which he derived his information. 

“ A Jew-man, whose name was Solomon, the son 
of Samuel, and his son Moses, were carried bound 
in those days in the ships which were under the hand 
of Giannettino; and on the fourth day of the week, 
on the twenty-ninth day of the tenth month, I went 
down to deliver them out of his hand. , And they 
gave me up the old man, at the word of his master, 
according as it was commanded, when I gave another 
(viz. a Turk) in his stead, life for life. And at that 
time Giannettino said unto me, ‘I will not give up 
the young man, unless thou give me three Turks in 
his stead, or their value in money.’ And I said, 
* Not so, my lord, my power is gone ;’ and he said, 
‘Speak no more unto me of this matter:’ And I 
said, ‘Thou speakest truly ; but behold, my lord, 
and see, that the end of Sehubim (gold-pieces) is 
Sebubim (flies), and they are a vain thing for safety.’ 
And he thought scorn, on account of the greatness of 
his covetousness, and laughed and said,‘ Thou dost 
not know that treasures were made to rove. And 
as for the young man, I will not let him go.” And 
he set not his heart to my words.” 

This Jew, during the subsequent disturbance, 

sought refuge in Rabbi Joseph's house, and be- 
came bound to him by the strongest ties of gra- 
titude. 
“On that day the second Jew fied into my house ; 
and I hid him, and let him go free. Then I said, 
* The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him actions 
are weighed.’ Are not these the words which I 
spake unto Giannettino, saying, “That pieces of gold 
are vain things for safety.” And the young Jew was 
taken the second time near Alessandria, for they 
recognized him; and I gave another slave in his 
stead to rid him out of their hands.” 

It is known that Fieschi first revealed his plot 
at a banquet, to which he invited the chiefs of 
the popular faction ; but we learn from the Rabbi 
that his original design Was to assassinate the 
Dorias at this feast, and that he displayed con- 
summate hypocrisy in averting suspicion. 

“And Gian Luigi went again into the house of 
Andrea Doria as often times before, and said unto 
him, ‘ Now I have found favour in thy sight, let, I 
pray thee, my lord and Giannettino, come to the 
banquet that I shall prepare for them to-morrow ;’ 
and he said, ‘I will come, my son.’ But Andrea 
Doria fell sick, and they went not thither. And 
some men wrote unto Andrea Doria, saying, ‘ Beware 
of the family of the Fieschi.’ And his heart fainted, 
for he believed them not. And he said, ‘Who of 
the family of the Fieschi can do less or more except 
the count, and he is my son?’ This is nothing but 
the wicked heart of those who walk with slanders, 
and may the Lord cut off all flattering lips.’ And 
while they were yet speaking, behold, Gian Luigi 
was in the court, for he feared lest his secret should 
be discovered, and came within to espy, and stole 
their hearts, and spake peaceably unto them and 
kissed the children of Giannettino, and went out 
from them in peace.” 

The result is generally known; Fieschi gained 
uae of the fleet and harbour, but the neg- 

igence of his brother enabled Andrew Doria to 
escape. In the tumult of the eventful night 
both:,Giannettino and Fieschi perished. The 
Rabbi gives some new particulars respecting the 
manner of their death. 

“ And the fame thereof was heard in the house of 
Andrea Doria, and Giannettino ran at the noise 
toward the wall at the entering-in of the gate of the 
city, and cried aloud, And the men of the count went 





out against him, and slew him. And his carcase hath 
been as dung upon the earth until noon, that none 
gathereth. And Andrea and the little children of 
Giannettino fled at the cry of them, for they said, 
* Lest the earth swallow us up also.” And he rode 
upon a horse, and did flee naked and barefoot ; he 
looked not behind him, for he knew not whence this 
great evil came upon them. And it came to pass, 
when the rash Gian Luigi went in the darkness of 
the night unto the ships, being clad in a scaled coat 
of mail, and having an helmet of brass on his head, 
that his feet slipped and he fell into the sea, and he 
utterly fainted and died; and there was none to 
save him, because of the great cry that was there, 
and his mother became childless among women at 
that time. And the nations heard of their destruc- 
tion, that the mighty man hath stumbled against the 
mighty, and they are fallen together, Giannettino 
and the count, in the same day ; namely, the third 
day of the month of January, in the year one thousand 
five hundred and forty-seven. 

“ And the brethren of Gian Luigi and much people 
that had joined him, went in the streets of the town, 
and cried with a loud voice, saying, ‘ May the people 
of the country live ;’ and they proclaimed liberty to 
all the inhabitants at that time. And they said that 
they would take the palace where the doge was ; and 
the men of the city trembled greatly, and they went 
thither and demanded it of them by command of the 
count; but they answered them, ‘Let Gian Lui 
come, and whatsoever he shall say unto us we wi 
do ;’ for his fear fell upon them, and they knew not. 
that his day had come, and that the time of his 
visitation had come upon him.” 

The conspirators lost all courage when their 
leader fell; the partisans of the senate took ad- 
vantage of their stupor to restore the oligarchy; 
Fieschi’s brothers were cruelly persecuted, his 
palace razed to the ground, and his memory 
stigmatized. “ But,” as the Rabbi says, ‘‘ Gian- 
nettino was the cause of all this, as the ancient 
proverb saith, out of the wicked cometh forth 
wickedness.” The Rabbi strenuously condemns 
the cruelty with which Fieschi’s relatives were 
treated by the Dorias after the surrender of their 
mountain fortress, Montobbio. 

“And Domenico Doria took four men of the 
friends of Gerolamo and some of his servants, and 
slaughtered them like kids before the eyes of day; 
and his hand was stretched out still. And the officers 
of the host rebuked him, and would not let him do 
so again, as it was in his wicked heart at that time. 
Of the rest of the men, they sent some bound unto 
the galleys; and they remain there until this day. 
And the count Gerolamo, and two of his kinsmen: 
they put in ward, and made their lives bitter with’ 
chastisements ; their eye had no compassion upon 
them. And it came to pass, after some days, that 
they took their heads from off them in the midst of 
the fortress; there has no such cruelty been done im 
Italy from the time she became a nation. And the* 
walls of the fortress they cast to the ground, and the 
lords of Genoa surely thrust out Garabinta altogether 
from their territory.” 

The Rabbi records many curious incidents in 
the wars of Charles Y., which have escaped the 
notice of other historians; and gives some in- 


‘teresting particulars of such natural phenomena 
}as occurred during the period. 


He thus speaks 
of the overflowing of the Tiber, in the year 1530. 
“ And in the eighth month, on the sixth of the 
month, the’ Lord caused it to rain upon Rome, and 
its environs, the portion of their cup. And the 
windows of heaven were opened. And on the seventh 
day the fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and the waters of the flood were upon the earth 
And the waters prevailed, and they increased much 
upon the earth ; and the river Tiber came into the 
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city in the’middle of the night, in the night of the | my womb, the son of my vows was visited: the Lord 


sabbath ; and the city was in consternation. And | 
the Tiber increased ‘more and more, and overflowed 
in abundance; and houses filled with every thing 
good it cast to the ground. And the houses of the 
city were filled with mire and dirt: and the church 
of the Spaniards in the Piazzo Navona was almost 
cast down, and its walls were shaken, because Hr 
was wroth. And the waters prevailed, so that all 
the marks were covered, whereunto the waters 
reached of old times, and they prevailed ten spans 
above ; the like has not been from the day it was 
founded, until now. And they went in boats in the 
streets of the town. For the waters prevailed in 
some parts from the foundations of the houses unto 
the second story, so they sold them which sat upon 
it provision. And there was a great cry in Rome 
during that night, and on the next morning, whose 
like was not before when strangers seized its property ; 
for this overthrow was much greater. And there 
died from the overflowing of the proud waters, about 
three thousand souls of men, and much cattle. And 
the number of the houses which the waters cast 
down were four hundred; and the wine, and the oil, 
and the wheat, and the flour, and the clothes which 
the waters overflowed, were countless. And on the 
tenth day of the month, which was the second day, 
about thirty houses were pulled down in the Via 
Giulia. And in the night of the eleventh day of the 
month, of the year one thousand five hundred and 
thirty, the palace of Eusebio was cast down, which 
he bought for ten thousand ducats; and there died 
Eusebio and about forty souls with him under its 
ruins in that night. Tell it to your children, and 
let your children tell it to their children, and their 
children to another generation ; for what the great 
pestilence left, the sword of Bourbon devoured; 
and what the sword of Bourbon left, the famine de- 
voured ; and what was left of the famine, the proud 
waters devoured: the Lord is just, and Rome became 
very poor in those days. And it was told me that 
there died not one of the children of Israel, the 
mercy of the Lord being upon them, except one old 
woman ; may her rest be glorious! It was the finger 
of God.” 


He also makes mention of the volcanic erup- 
tion which, in 1538, engulphed the village of 
Tripergole, filled up in degree the Lucrine Lake, 
and left Monte Nuovo “ a witness until this day.”’ 

“And the earth opened her mouth as a burning 
oven at Pozzuolo, which is nigh unto Naples, in these 
days. And the people feared much; and the in- 
habitants of Pozzuolo fled before the great flaming 
fire, and before the stones, which were constantly 
cast up towards heaven. And the heat and the dark- 
ness, and the ashes of the furnace waxed greater 
and greater far abroad, and their hearts melted, 
and became as water, for the nations were dis- 
mayed at it, and many drew nigh unto the thick 
darkness to behold it; but the great fire con- 
sumed them, and the rest fled at their ery, for they 
feared lest some evil should overtake them. The 
sea also saw it and fled, and the reeds decayed and 
dried up for three miles, because of the multitude 
of stones which came out daily. That heap is a 
witness, and the pillar is a witness, until this day 
that it was the finger of God.” 

But his attention is principally engaged by 
the condition of his nation, which was still sub- 
ject to occasional bursts of persecution. During 
one of these, when the Jews were driven from 
Genoa under some one or other of the absurd 
pretences with which bigotry is ever ready to 
excuse cruelty, Rabbi Joseph lost his favourite 
son, and he records the event with a burst of 
sorrow which must awaken sympathy in every 
bosom. The afflicted patriot and father bewails 
the calamities of his nation and family in the 
nervous language of the Prophets, reminding us 
of Rabbi Solomon’s well-known exclamation :— 
“ Wailings are the notes that most frequently 
issue from the harp of Judah.” 

“For the mountains will I take up a weeping 
and wailing, because I looked for good, and evil 
came unto me ; my harp also is turned to mourning. 
I looked for peace, and there was none; for the 





choicest of youths was taken away when the fruit of 


is righteous! Why did the knees prevent me to see 
labor and sorrow ; let not the day wherein my mother 
bare me be blessed. The violence done to me be 
upon this my evil time, which has brought me to 
days and years in which I have no pleasure ; for 
what pleasure have I yet, after this grief, when the 
arrows Of his trials which my son met with, set them- 
selyes in array at the gate; they smote me, they 
wounded me, and embittered me; He has caused 
the arrows of his quiver to enter into me; my reins 
they have broken asunder; they did not give me 
rest till I swallowed down imy spittle; so that my 
days were consumed in vanity ; my bitter and im- 
petuous heart roareth like the seas; mine eye 
trickleth down and ceaseth not. Weeping endureth 
at night, and in the morning cometh lamentation ; 
and a mourning as the owls. Oh, that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears! for it is 
no good report. 

“* Judah, the priest, my son, was a lion’s whelp, 
of whom we said, ‘Under his shadow we shall 
live.’ Because of our transgressions, he stooped down, 
he couched, and was not; for God took him in the 
night of the sixth day, on the twenty-ninth of the 
month Shebat in the year three hundred and nine. 
And he went to his rest and left us sighing. Blessed 
be the true Judge! Let that night be solitary, for on 
the same my house was spoiled suddenly ; in a mo- 
ment were my curtains spoiled, for my sun was dark- 
ened ; the crown [75p] of my head fell, the stars of my 
heaven drew back ; who has believed my report, my 
grief is very great. The work that has been wrought 
is grievous unto me, and there is no comforter; he 
that was stronger than a cedar (in wisdom a father) 
planted by the finger of God ; alas! the hewer came 
upon him when he was seventeen years old. Woe 
unto the eyes which have seen this! this I will recall 
into my bitter and impetuous heart, that our Maker 
has prepared for him a fountain of life: with this 
we can be comforted, as there is left for our souls an 
everlasting salvation in the house of the king. I hope 
that the God of the spirits of all flesh will bind up 
his pure soul in the bundle of life, and that his rest 
will be glorious. And on me, the embittered one, 
and on the grieved spirit of my wife Paloma, HE 
will have compassion, and comfort us, and will deal 
more kindly with our latter end and last days, than 
with our beginning, for the sake of his great name ; 
for in him my soul trusteth, therefore I hope in him.” 

In our former notices of this work we men- 
tioned that the Rabbi has taken the historians 
of the Old Testament for his model; indeed, 
many passages of the work are a mere cento 
from the sacred writings, especially that which 
we have just quoted. Mr. Bialloblotzky has 
preserved this peculiarity, by taking for his 
standard in the translation of these phrases, our 
authorized version of the Scriptures. 


The second part of the History of the Afghans 
is chiefly occupied by the lives of their saints. 
The inflated titles given to these Sheikhs sound 
strangely in European ears; such as “the sun 
of the sphere of guidance”—“ the extract of the 
herbage of religion”—‘ the crocodile in the 
ocean of unity”—“ the diver in the ocean of ab- 
stract knowledge and traveller in the desert of 
truth” —“ the trustee of divine mysteries” —“ the 
wanderer on the field of generosity,” and many 
others equally extravagant. Nothing can exceed 
the absurdity of the miracles attributed to these 
worthies: we may quote, as a specimen, the 
following anecdote of Sheikh Avdal. 

“He was an ecstatic saint, and deeply penetrated 
with the divine love. One day meeting in the 
market with a handsome Nilani woman, he forth- 
with threw his arms around her. Some police officers 
seized them in consequence, and conducted them 
before the governor of Kandahar, who ordered them 
to be cast into a burning oven where meat was roast- 
ing. This being executed, not a hair of their heads 
was injured by the fire; and both, sitting in the 
flames, employed themselves in eating the roast 
meat.” 

This assuredly deserves a place in Whych- 
cotte’s catalogue of “ extraordinary situations.” 


The work contains a very copious aceoyps 
the Afghan tribes, and his poole of it ig . 
profusely illustrated by Mr. Dorn, from the 
collection of Oriental histories at St. Peters! 
These precious manuscripts were borrowed 
the Russians, under the pretence of havin 
copied, but the Persian institutions to whig, 
they belonged have vainly applied to the cabing 
of St. Petersburgh for the originals or the copies, 








Christian Art—[L’Art Chrétien.) By A, p 

Rio. Paris, Debécourt; London, Dulay, — 
In addressing ourselves ca the subject of this 
book to an English public, we feel as missionaries 
about to preach the pure joys of heaven to the 
inhabitants of Mohammed's paradise. Upon the 
threshold, separating like a gigantic causeway 
these two Elysiums, we stop and ask ourselyes— 
though we spake through the trumpets of the 
seraphim, should we be heard? and if yes, should 
we be heard deeply ?—should we be heard in te 
heart? We doubt it, even were our words se 
to the music of the spheres, and chorused by the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins. Will the blind-worm 
dance to the song of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely? Would not his best wisdom 
be, to leave it in its ooze, without seeking tp 
draw the groveller upon him? Why, even to 
name the object of our coming, requires us to 
raise our hearts as with a windlass: instead of 
applause, we expect the fallen angels’ salutation 
to Satan at the end of his speech—an universal 
hiss: we must steel our ears for it. There js 
scarce a word, not intrinsically offensive, in our 
language, more an abomination to English taste 
than the one we must use: and we confess it 
should be so, while retaining its commonplace 
sense among us. We hope this hesitation to 
pronounce it will evince, in the very act of pro- 
voking the war-whoop against us, our respect for 
the voice of the million, though considered by 
the critics as less oracular upon art than other 
matters. Mysricis, then, is the dreaded name 
of Demogorgon, the detested: shall we venture 
to break a lance with the giant of Materialist Art 
in defence of Mystical, without being set down 
as the flower and cream of literary Quixotes! 
Truly, ignorance is a most fearful ogre to con- 
tend with !—and prejudice a very fiend! 

Our countrymen, we surmise, do not altogether 
comprehend what the mystical style of art means; 
perhaps now hear that there zs such a thing, 
with the same face of wonder as they put on at 
first hearing of the Lizard forty feet long, 
Dinotherium, or paradoxical bird-beast of New 
Holland. Many will, no doubt, figure it to them- 
selves as the art of blazoning cabalistic phantas- 
magoria with the brimstone of purgatory, and the 
rouge of the Scarlet Lady, dissolved: in the water 
of the Lake of Darkness, and put info witches’ 
cauldrons for gallipots,—some such occult, Jesu- 
itical process,—so, would raise a no-popery cry 
against it. Few, if any, have a suspicion that 
the said mystical style comprises, in its due ex- 
tent, those master-pieces of art, the Elgin Mar- 
bles, as well as almost all the more transcendant 
productions of the Grecian chisel. M. Rio 
himself, though an enthusiast for /'Ecole Mys- 
tigue, does not seem to have spread his mind 
through its whole comprehensiveness, when. he 
limits it to “ Christian Art;” it is far less pecu- 
liar to his mother-church than he pretends, and 
more really Catholic, being compatible with all 
religions, as well those which precede, as follow 
our era, though we grant, most congenial with 
one. But an Englishman’s sense of the term 18 
lamentably insular and contracted : it is like his 
narrowness of view on many subjects : he stands 
at the bottom of his own coal-shaft, taking in® 
little hand-breadth of light above, by way of 8 
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“tiain one only bounded by the great hemisphere. 
ee "he word its true, philosophical 
sense, and defy the foul fiend to snarl or sneer 
st our conclusions from it. To proceed without 
having sounded so deep and dark a word as 
icism, would be stepping straight into per- 
dition: it would prove a gulf of all good argu- 
ments for ever. But wherefore, a friend may 
gk, use a word in bad odour ?—Because it is the 
artistic term, recognized throughout continental 
Burope, and repudiated only by England, who 
debases the word, having no use for the exalted 
sense of it. 

Mysticism in England is—Folly with her head 
the clouds: on the continent—Genius 

ah her head among the stars: no wonder if 
mysticism should be here an object of derision, 
there of admiration. True, the word has, with 
igners, its derogative meaning also; but it is 
always understood by them, as regards the Fine 
Arts, in its dignified sense. The mystical style, 
toconsider it most largely, is that which seeks 
toaffect us in an eminent degree, through the 
medium of our sympathies and believed relations 
vith another werld. Thus, all productions of the 
and chisel, involving religious mysteries, 

as well as not, approximate more or less 

tothe mystical style. For the sake of distinction, 
however, this title is limited to such representa- 
tions as seek to affect us, in an eminent degree, 
ly their religious spirit. Every religious picture 
is not therefore of the mystical style; nor one in 
me thousand. A ‘ Virgin and Child,’ by Carlo 
Maratti, or a ‘ Redemption,’ by Bronzino, may 
be only a frigid display of draping or drawing : 
Rubens’s Last Judgments and Rembrandt's 
(meifixions, though employed about the very 
sublimest of religious mysteries, are little beyond 
mere excuses for brilliant colouring and clair- 
obscure : most later works indeed, how scriptural 
wever their subjects, produce effect upon us by 
the beauty of their profane treatment alone. 
Paul Veronese’s ‘ Miracle of the Wine,’ or Cena, 
isa gorgeous piece of arras, veiling, not repre- 
seating the mystery: his ‘ Consecration of St. 
Nicholas’ (No. 12, Angerstein Gallery), makes 
one a to our spiritual affections, by the fer- 
vent humility of the Saint depressed into a dim 
portion of the middle-ground ; but magnificence 
being the painter’s chief aim, Heaven’s mes- 
wenger overhead flaunts like an oriflamme, and 
the rest of the picture is little else than a rich 
palette: this artist perpetually blots out any 
sentiment that would gleam through his subject, 
with lustrous touches thickening upon the 
canvas, Certain works, though not by disciples 
of mysticism, verge towards it-—Titian’s ‘ As- 
sumption of the Virgin,’ belongs in part to this 
style, notwithstanding those radiant seraphic 
countenances are all but lost amidst the splendid 
blaze of colours that chiefly kindle admiration. 
Many other far-famed productions of the old 
masters divide themselves between the mystical 
syle, and the unmystical, more or less unequally : 
those of Raffael, such as the ‘ Transfiguration,’ the 
‘Cartoons,’ have, beyond question, much about 
them of the former character, though executed 
inhis profaner years, long after the ‘ Dispute’ of 
the Vatican, where, our author would contend, 
he painted his eternal farewell to mysticism. 
this were immuring the word very closely : 
we give it far more latitude. M. Rio is, we dare 
sy, no Trappiste, yet surely he takes a most 
confined and cloistral view of his subject, in 
weing none but certain monks, and devotee 
laymen, such as Fra Beato, Perugino, Francia— 
rers in the ethereal field of mysticism! 

hese are by no means restricted to Madonna- 
Painters, and primitive artists of that class, how- 
ter excellent. Does he forget the Vault and 
tupendous gable-end of the Sistine? Or has he 
waveyed them through a capillary tube, which 





presented him spots, instead of their general 
scope and character? To class out these works 
from amongst tlie mystical, as M. Rio does, first 
by omitting them in his catalogue, and again by 
denominating their author a “ paganist,” and a 
‘“‘ naturalist” (names which he considers as 
synonymous, though not at all so, with anti-mys- 
tical)—is like an astrologer excluding Saturn 
from among the planets, and calling it a mis- 
create body, or mock-star, instead of a pre-emi- 
nent member of their system. Michael Angelo, 
however much an idolator of pagan art (the 
nearest to perfection, be it remembered, extant), 
however much an imitator of Nature’s handy- 
work (no despicable model), was not only a 
votarist of mysticism, but carried it higher than 
any proselyte, save Fra Beato himself. Yet he 
painted neither dyptic, nor tryptic, nor Ex voto, 
nor altar-piece, to enhance the rapture and 
deepen the fervour of prayer. His Prophets 
and Sibyls, by their mysterious, ultra-mundane 
character and expression—by their amplification, 
so to speak, of the human form and movement, 
and virtual energy, seem to connect us, through 
those supernatural images of ourselves, with the 
beings of ahigher sphere. Taking together the 
whole pictorial Mystery of the Sistine Chapel, to 
which these columnar figures appertain, it may 
be said that there is no artistic work of man, 
whereby the two worlds, material and metaphy- 
sical, are brought apparently so near, or whereby 
we, the tenants of the lower one, are led up in 
spirit along the air-drawn ladder of imagination, 
to obtain such awful prospects, shadowy and 
hypothetic as they may be, into the other. We 
grant them for the most part mere fictions: 
nothing can impart certitude of the outer world, 
except Revelation, Mosaical or Christian, the 
which have chosen to impart but little: never- 
theless this truth would tell equally against all 
mysticism, that of Frate Angelico, as well as 
Michaelangelo. It is enough that both “ seek 
to affect us through our sympathies and believed 
relations with another world.” Many works 
besides of Buonarotti’s might be quoted (the 
Allegorical Statues of the Capella de Medici, for 
example), which prove him as fully inspired by 
the genius of mysticism, as Dante in a kindred 
art: still his works are all so remarkable for 
design and other profane merits, that scarce any 
of them can be accounted simply mystical, or 
he himself numbered with the adherents of this 
style. Having now enlarged the sphere of the 
word to its proper dimension, we may perceive 
how the Elgin Marbles come within it; as well 
as various monuments of classic sculpture, in 
particular those denominated Chorographic, 
representing mythological rites and mysteries. 
No doubt much of their religious spirit and effect 
is lost upon us, who are of a far other creed, and 
live when their ceremonial has become a dead 
letter: but we can well imagine how those 
august personifications of their Gods and Heroes 
semi-divine, those sacred Processions, trans- 
mitted in all the grandeur of their formality to 
marble, those solemn dances and mystic revels, 
upon which it was fatal to gaze, except when 
they were conceived in stone, we can well ima- 
gine how these should have affected the antique 
Grecians through their sympathies and believed 
relations with another world. Even now, an 
enthusiastic mind, while contemplating the tre- 
mendous beauty of those forms—the sitting 
Goddesses, the Three Fates, the Theseus—will 
deem itself in the presence of superior beings ; 
and if classically imbued, will acknowledge an 
influence as it were like a divine halo breathing 
from their limbs and garments :—this, upon the 
mind of heathen Greeks, was a religious sensa- 
tion, and this sort of impressiveness constitutes 
the mystical nature of the marbles. To us, how- 
ever, greatness of design and exterior treatment 





are their preponderating merits, and even to the 
worshippers of polytheism must have been objects 
of such delight as to compete with the charm 
of their mysticism: in the case of free-thinkers 
to prevail above it. 

Here is now the right place of insertion for 
the works of Fra Beato Angelico, Perugino, and 
others, which, with M. Rio, take up the whole 
scope of mystical art: they only stand at the 
summit, as the most purified, the most sublimed 
from all elements save religious and ethereal 
spirit. Those artists did not, however, disdain 
the use, as far as they understood it, of unmystic 
elements to improve the effect of their pictures : 
Perugino designed, coloured, composed, as well 
as he could; it was not choice, but incapacity, 
made him give that meagreness to his forms, 
cured look to his flesh, and stiff architrave 
sameness to his ordonnance: Gian Bellini 
enriched his primitive, austere compositions 
with hues as resplendent, if not as mellow, as 
the most sensual Venetian, Giorgione, could have 
bestowed on his luxurious productions: Fra 
Beato himself was an exquisite colourist for his 
time, most delicately adapting his pale, sweet- 
clear tints, like those of flowers seen by moon- 
light, to the seraphic nature of his subject. Ne- 
vertheless, in the works of these masters the 
charm of their religious spirit, by which they 
affect us through our sympathies with another 
world, predominates much over all their other 
attractions ; and predominates so much more 
than the same religious spirit does in any other 
works — those of Michaelangelo above men- 
tioned, for example—that they are designated, 
par excellence, purely mystical. 

We have thus endeavoured to give, by means 
of as few Jandmarks as possible, a distinct bird’s- 
eye view of what is to be comprehended under 
the term Mysticism in Art. Many of our readers 
will now, perhaps, as from a new platform to 
their mental observatory, trace out a wider 
horizon to the word, and find nobler objects to 
be contained within it. We are quite willing to 
grant that our distinctions and definitions of 
style may fall short of mathematical exactness, 
but painting is not geometry, neither is sculp- 
ture algebra—we have no solicitude about more 
precision in these matters than will afford 
glimpses and glimmering prospects of the truth. 
More should not be expected. Let us here ob- 
serve, that it is really short-sighted to look for 
logical definition in all cases of inquiry: num- 
berless ideas, even if they could be conveyed by 
logical forms, are better conveyed by poetical 
figures; besides which, many are of such a 
fugitive nature as to escape all arrest through 
the regular but round-about process of definition, 
and are lost for ever in the depths of their own 
shadowy world, unless at once lightened upon 
by a flash of the mind, showing them as they 
disappear. Our humble evidence will probably 
not be taken for this: we beg leave to quote 
that of Lord Bacon, contained in his practice : 
he, though treating on matters scientifical— 
such as Dialectics, Ethics, &c.—perpetually 
recurs to metaphor and trope of the hardiest, 
most imaginative kind, to set his ideas under 
their fullest light before us. It is true, figu- 
rative expressions often serve to cloud, though 
with him they always irradiate the subject: but 
his preference for them approves their utility 
and superior power, of which inferior minds may 
therefore avail themselves with still more reason. 
Our wish is by no means to commend that 
noxious growth, entitled “ flowers of speech,” 
ever the resource of insincere and feeble pur- 
pose, while illustrative figures, not merely orna- 
mental, denote most often an earnest and ener- 
getic: such figures as these are, in truth, the 
last noble despair of the imagination resolute to 
succeed at the hazard of utter failure,—when 
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success is, by every other means, impossible. 
Here at least they merit honour. We have 
digressed thus much, from a consciousness that 
our attempt to give the reader a notion anywise 
scientificof Mysticism in the fine arts—to deter- 
mine its vague limits, and demarcate its visionary 
provinces one from another, must have been 
foiled by the difficult nature of such a theme: 
indefiniteness and uncertainty may well be ex- 
a to hang about it, which no form of words, 

owever potent, can clear up—even figurative 
language itself, the forlorn hope, as we have 
said, of baffled logicians. But to return. 

Advocates of mysticism have much to contend 
with: prejudice against the name and thing; 
tendency in the public mind, perhaps also in the 
artistic, to a style quite the reverse of this—the 
sensual as to colour, the familiar as to subject; 
rareness of good specimens, total absence of fine 
ones, England being all but destitute of such 
Umbrian and earlier Venetian master-pieces as 
might recommend the mystical style among us, 
and inspire a taste for it, besides furnishing a 
nearer place of appeal for its defenders than the 
lagunes or the Apennines. Another obstacle is 
the light wherein our countrymen view the su- 
perstitious tenets, traditions, forms, and prac- 
tices, of what is called Catholicism. They hold 
image-worship in mixed ridicule and horror: a 
feeling which they generalize from the idolaters 
to the innocuous pictures. Super-sanctification 
of the Virgin, apocryphal miracles, legendary 
martyrdoms, are condemned by their purer 
creed, and scouted by their common sense; yet 
these very figments supply a great portion of its 
subject-matter to mystical art, which therefore 
must lay stronger claims to our English anti- 
pathies than affections. M. Rio justly observes, 
though with particular reference to lukewarm 
religionists of his own creed, that we cannot feel 
the full charm of works in this style unless we 
be penetrated with the faith that inspired them. 
Nevertheless, all these stumbling-blocks, were 
they as big as icebergs and as stubborn, should 
neither stop nor dismay us: we will proceed in 
our endeavour to naturalize the idea of mystical 
art among cur contemporaries, and to create a 
nascent interest about it, because we think it may 
serve hereafter to exalt the British school of 
painting and sculpture. As regards the Pro- 
testant obstacle, perhaps no more but this need 
be said to smooth it down: admiration of mys- 
ticism in Italian paintings requires the same 
kind of conversion to Popery that it does to 
Polytheism in the Elgin Marbles. Both may be 
regarded with a like esteem for their merits, and 
compassion—that gentle species of contempt— 
for their mistaken religious objects. Having 
thus, we hope, rendered the thing, no less than 
the word, somewhat acceptable to our readers, a 
velvet way is before us. There are gentry, we 
know, who, as stupid and malicious as the 
demons that came out of the swine, may persist 
to misinterpret our explanations upon the one 
head and the other; but we are likewise aware, 
that the very waves which murmur and spit 
their foam round a vessel, serve to support and 
shoulder her forward. It will suffice if the ma- 
jority of our readers will understand us as neither 
recommending the mystified when we praise 
the mystical, nor exalting the Romish faith 
when we admire the fervour of religious feeling 
in those works of art which it encouraged, but 
which hallow it far more than it ever consecrated 
them. Let us continue. 

The mystical School is to be distinguished 
from the mystical Style. This, as we have seen, 
amalgamates with all art, Heathen no less than 
Christian, Florentine and Umbrian,. long-prac- 
tised and primitive—we might add, Ultramon- 
tane and Italian, upon recalling the Rhenish 
names of Wohlgemuth and Emmelinck—the 





Spanish of Zurbaran and Moralez, which latter 
acquired his title of El Divino from his exclu- 
sively mystical subjects: ¢hat confines itself to 
one vein of art, and hence becomes properly a 
school. Works and artists purely mystical (i. e. 
wherein the religious spirit predominates over 
all their other qualities to an eminent degree,) 
form the Mystical School, as monuments or as 
members. Hence we may see why Michael 
Angelo, though he at times soared into the 
highest regions of mysticism, does not belong to 
this school ; and why Raffael does at the earlier 
period of his life——does not during the latter. 
Very many other artists followed and forsook it 
alternately in different works, or partially in the 
same ;: Giotto, Perugino himself, Del Sarto, Pon- 
tormo, Van Eyck, Murillo. Its chief disciples 
were Giotto, Orcagna, Fra Angelico da Fiesole 
—often called Fra Beato—Gentil da Fabriano, 
Fra Bartolomeo, Perugino, young Sanzio, and 
the two Bellini’s. Of these and their subor- 
dinates we propose giving a succinct account in 
a future article; whereby the aims and merits 
of the school will be rendered more palpable to 
the reader than when set forth cursorily as 
above. Here the volume of M. Rio will prove 
of much use to us, and’we may venture a 
commendation of it to all who desire critical 
knowledge respecting them. For a champion 
and eloquent advocate of their cause our author 
was fitted, by the quality of his mind, in no 
common degree; he is an enthusiast upon the 
score of mystical art, and enthusiasm backing 
opinion, has the virtue of powder behind the 
ball—its fire gives force. We esteem and like 
every zealot but the religious,—at least every 
zealot for the beautiful and noble in art. A sin- 
cere romancer often brings more reality to light 
than a sound reasoner, because by magnifying 
objects he makes us see them better; we have 
only to apply corrections. Nothing ever has 
been done, or ever can be done excellently, 
unless done enthusiastically. The mathema- 
tician’s calculations are pursued with a fervour 
as glowing as the poet’s wildfire,—but concen- 
trated, while this is volatile—and keeping the eye 
steadfastly bright, in place of making it glance 
from “heaven to earth, from earth to heaven”: 
Newton, while developing with apparent frigidity 
the truths of his Principia, was Hecla breathing 
fire through an exterior of snow. Not that we 
would maintain the converse, likewise, of our 
position—viz. everything done enthusiastically 
is done excellently; if enthusiasm lead far, it 
sometimes, when unregulated by discretion, leads 
astray: and it is this difficulty of combining en- 
thusiam with discretion—the hot with the cold 
—which renders genius so rare. Discreet en- 
thusiasm! what a union of contradictions !— 
Yes, and hence but one Homer, but one Shake- 
speare, but one Longinus. Too much fire of 
mind, and genius is burnt up—too much cool- 
ness, and it is frozen: but at all events, com- 
paring the antagonist qualities, discretion keeps 
us at a stand, enthusiasm carries us forward: 
impelled by it, we penetrate, we surmount, we 
discover, we display, we plunge boldly, though 
somewhat blindly, into the well of truth (coming 
up, indeed, perhaps crack-brained in conse- 
quence), we mount aloft towards the centre of 
light, even when the chief mark of itlumination 
we bring back may be asun-stroke. Enthusiasm 
puts on the best semblance of inspiration, and is 
the best substitute for it: our present author 
possesses much of this valuable attribute, being 
only deficient in that which is of the higher kind. 
Enthusiasm tends, by its very nature, to exclu- 
siveness—and exclusiveness we must always 
consider a species of narrow-mindedness: thus 
an enthusiast, commonly so called, will idolize 
Chaucer, but not Milton—will be enraptured 
with the sweet and pleasant lowlands, but not 


















the precipitous Alpine heights of poet 
Raffael but not Michaelangelo, with exp 
or effect, but not design or colour. This ig 
thusiasm of the subordinate and com: 
description: enthusiasm of the rarer sort, thy 
which alone becomes an elevated and 
mind—which is never met in a mean one—ma 
be defined the love of everything good. Thy 
carries with it an air of even divine intelligencs. 
for God sees all the goodness that exists throug), 
out the universe, and loves it in the least 
ticle as well as in the greatest. Catholic enthy. 
siasm, however, is no qualification of the authe 
before us: canonizing the mystical school of 
he fulminates anathemas against every other. 
his enthusiasm looks in a hair-breadth line be 
fore it, and perceives nothing excellent outid 
of that single direction. From Masaccio, why 
ave painting life by the imitation of nature, » 
ichaelangelo, who gave it power and 
deur by the study of anatomical science and the 
antique, both they and all their followers of al 
the schools, are held up to scorn as “ naturalist 
and paganists ;” a flaming tongue seems to hig 
in almost every page against them. Why, the 
contempt of their exclusive admirers for my 
ticism is not more narrow-minded than this—it 
is the very bigotry of enthusiasm. We had 
a better issue from our author's judicious dis 
tinction, at the commencement of his work, be. 
tween painting as an adjectival and a substantive 
art—as a mere embellisher of religion, anda 
developement of human power in_ beautiful 
handywork. But perhaps we have nothing to 
regret; our author’s current of thought has 
gained more strength by being confined to a 
narrow channel; it is only the greater floods 
that can spread without becoming shallow and 
sluggish. Prejudices give energy to the mind, 
fanaticism impels like a passion, and men would 
often run a less successful course had they not 
this spur in the brain to gore them forward. It 
must be admitted, too, that M. Rio’s enthusiasm 
takes the highest ground, if not the whole: he 
is no rhapsodical babbler about finish and Gerard 
Dow—nature and Teniers—classic pencil and 
Poussin—the grazioso and Correggio—the 
naked and Carraci—carnations and Vandyke— 
effect and Rembrandt; if he does cry up butone 
style of art, we must allow it to be the noblest, 
and purest, and most adapted for the sublimest 
exhibitions of genius—the Mystical. Had he 
included the great works of Michaelangelo, and 
others under this head, not confining it toa 
coterie of pietist painters, we should have hai 
little wherewith to tax either his taste or his 
philosophy. 























Rory O’More: a Romance. By Samuel Lover, 
Esq. With Illustrations. 3 vols. Bentley. 
Tue spirit of this pleasant work is essentially 
humorous. It contains sad as well as lively 
scenes—sentimental, as well as droll illustrations 
—but the latter, in both cases, bear away the 
bell. Mr. Lover is well known as a pleasant 
writer of Irish tales and legends. He has here 
essayed to take a place among the novelists, and 
not unsuccessfully. If he fails, it is only 
those chiefly practised in writing short stones 
usually fail—he wants something of the con 
necting, sustaining, grasping power, which is 
required for the safe and successful conduct of a 
company of characters, through the turnings and 
windings of three long volumes. : 

The story is easily told. What Irish tale is 
there, which does not move upon politics, or 
consequences of political measures, as upon & 

ivot? In ‘Rory O’More,’ the schemes of 
oche, and Tone, and Madgett, furnish the 

errand upon which young De Lacy visits | 

Emerald Isle, to communicate with the “ United 


Irishmen.” He meets with the trusty, warm 
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pearted, cunning hero of the book, on a stage 
coach—and, having stood his friend in a tongue 
pattle with a purse-proud and insolent fellow- 
traveller, is assisted, in a shower, “ by the loan 
ofa gridiron” to sit upon! Let Rory tell how, 
and wherefore, he came by it :— 
«¢Why, thin, I'll tell you,’ said Rory. ‘I pro- 
ied my mother to bring a present to the priest 
fom Dublin, and I could not make up my mind 
“htly what to get all the time I was there. I 
thought of a pair 0° top-boots; for indeed, his re- 
yerence’s is none of the best, and only you know 
them to be top-boots, you would not ‘ake them to be 
boots, bekase the bottoms has been put in so 
often that the tops is wore out intirely, and is no 
more like top-boots than my brogues. So I wint to 
ashop in Dublin, and picked out the purtiest pair 
@’ top-boots I could see ;—whin I say purty, I don’t 
mane a flourishin’ taarin’ pair, but sitch as was fit 
for a priest, a respectable pair o’ boots ;—and with 
that, I pulled out my good money to pay for thim, 
whin jist at that minit, remembering the thricks 0° 
the town, I bethought o’ myself, and says I, * I sup- 
these are the right thing?’ says I to the man. 
_’ You can thry them,’ says he.—‘* How can I thry 
them? says I—‘ Pull them on you,’ says he.— 
‘Throth, an’ I’d be sorry,’ says I, ‘ to take sitch a 
liberty with them,’ says I._—* Why, aren’t you goin’ 
toware thim? says he.—‘ Is it me?’ says I, ‘ Me 
ware top-boots? Do you think it’s takin’ lave of 
my sinsis I am?” says I—* Then what do you want 
to buy them for?’ says he.—‘ For his reverence, 
Father Kinshela,’ says I. ‘ Are they the right sort 
for him ?\—* How should I know?’ says he— 
‘Your’e a purty boot-maker,’ says I, ‘ not to know 
how to make a priest’s boot !"_* How do I know his 
size?’ says he.—* Oh, don’t be comin’ off that away,’ 
says I, ‘There's no sitch great differ betune priests 
and other min!” 
“*T think you were very right there,” said the pale 
traveller. 
**To be sure, sir,’ said Rory; ‘and it was only 
jist a come off for his own ignorance.— Tell me his 
size,’ says the fellow, ‘and I'll fit him..—* He’s be- 


tune five and six fut,’ says I.—_* Most men are,” says 


he, laughin’ at me. He was an impidint fellow.— 
‘It's not the five, nor six, but his ¢wo feet I want to 
know the size of,’ says he. So I persaived he was 
jeerin ‘me, and says I, * Why, thin, you respectful 
vagabone 0° the world, you Dublin jackeen! do you 
mane to insinivate that Father Kinshela ever wint 
barefutted in’ his life, that I could know the size of 
his fut,’ says I; and with that I threw the boots in 
his face. * Take that,” says I, ‘you dirty thief o° the 
world! you impidint vagabone of the world! you 
ignorant citizen o° the world!’ And with that I left 
the place. * * 

“*Tt is their usual practice,’ said the traveller. 

to take measure of their customers.’ 

“Ts it, thin 2?” 

“*Tt really is.’ 

“*See that, now!’ said Rory with an air of tri- 
umph. ‘ You would think tpat they wor cleverer in 
the town than in the counthry ; and they ought to 
be 80, by all accounts ;—but in the regard of what I 
twwld you, you see, we’re before them intirely.’ 

* How so?” said the traveller. 

‘Arrah! bekase they never throuble people in 
the counthry at all with takin’ their measure ; but 
you jist go to a fair, and bring your fut along with 
you, and somebody else dhrives a cartful o’ brogues 
into the place, and there you sarve yourself; and so 

man gets his money and you get your shoes, and 
every one’s plazed.’ * * 

“* But what I mane is, where did I lave off tellin’ 
You about the present for the priest ?—wasn't it at 

bootmaker’s shop ?—yes, that was it. Well, sir, 
on laving the shop, as soon as I kem to myself 
afther the fellow’s impidince, I begun to think what 
was the next best thing I could get for hisreverence; 
and with that, while I was thinkin’ about it, I seen 
avery respectable owld gintleman goin’ dy, with the 
most beautiful stick in his hand I ever set my eyes 
om, and a goolden head to it that was worth its 
weight in goold ; and it gev him such an iligant look 
altogether, that says I to myself, ‘ It’s the very thing 
for Father Kinshela, if I could get sitch another.’ 
And so I wint lookin’ about me every shop I seen 





as I wint by, and at last, in a sthreet they call Dame 
Sthreet—and, by the same token, I didn’t know why 
they called it Dame Sthreet till I ax’d; and I was 
towld they called it Dame Sthreet bekase the ladies 
were so fond o’ walkin’ there ;—and lovely craythurs 
they wor! and I can’t b’lieve that the town is such 
an onwholesome place to live in, for most o’ the 
ladies I seen there had the most beautiful rosy 
cheeks I ever clapt my eyes upon—and the beautiful 
rowlin’ eyes o’ them! Well, it was in Dame 
Sthreet, as I was sayin’, that I kem to a shop where 
there was a power o’ sticks, and so I wint in and 
looked at thim; and a man in the place kem to me 
and ax'd me if I wanted a cane? ‘No,’ says I, ‘I 
don’t want a cane; it’s a stick I want,’ says I. ‘A 
cane, you mane,’ says he. ‘ No,’ says I, ¢ it’s a stick’ 
—for I was determined to have no cane, but to 
stick to the stick. ‘ Here’s a nate one,’ says he. ‘I 
don’t want a nate one,’ says I, * but a responsible 
one,’ says I. * Faith!’ says he, ‘if an Irishman’s 
stick was responsible, it would have a great dale to 
answer for’—and he laughed a power. I didn’t 
ae myself what he meant, but that’s what he 
said.’ 

“*Tt was because you asked for a responsible 
stick,’ said the traveller. 

“* And why wouldn’t I,” said Rory, ‘ when it was 
for his reverence I wanted it? Why wouldn’t he 
have a nice-lookin’, respectable, responsible stick ?” 

“ * Certainly,’ said the traveller. 

“* Well, I picked out one that looked to my 
likin’—a good substantial stick, with an ivory top to 
it—for I seen that the goold-headed ones was so 
dear I couldn't come up to them; and so says I, 
* Give me a howld o’ that,’ says I—and I tuk a grip 
ivit. I never was so surprised in my life. I thought 
to get a good, brave handful of a solid stick, but, my 
dear, it was well it didn’t fly out o’ my hand a’most, 
it was so light. ‘ Phew!’ says I, * what sort of a stick 
is this?’ ‘I tell you it’s not a stick, but a cane,’ 
sayshe. ‘Faith!’ I b’lieve you, says I. ‘ You see 
how good and light it is,’ says he. Think o’ that, 
sir !—to call a stick good and light—as if there could 
be any good in life in a stick that wasn’t heavy, and 
could sthreck a good blow! ‘ Is it jokin’ you are 2” 
says I. “Don’t you feel it yourself” says he. 
* Throth, I can hardly feel it at all,’ says I. ‘ Sure 
that’s the beauty of it,’ says he. Think o’ the igno- 
rant vagabone !—to call a stick a beauty that was as 
light a’most as a bulrush! ‘And so you can hardly 
feel it!’ says he, grinnin’, * Yis, indeed,’ says I; 
‘and what’s worse, I don’t think I could make any 
one else feel it either. ‘Oh! you want a stick to 
bate people with!’ says he, ‘To be sure,’ says I ; 
‘sure that’s the use of a stick.’ * To knock the sinsis 
out 0’ people!” says he, grinnin’ again. ‘ Sartinly,’ 
says I, ‘ if they’re saucy’—lookin’ hard at him at the 
same time. ‘ Well, these is only walkin’-sticks,’ 
says he. ‘ Throth, you may say runnin*-sticks,’ says 
I, ‘for you daren’t stand before any one with sich a 
thraneen as that in your fist.’ * Well, pick out the 
heaviest 0’? them you plaze,’ says he; ‘ take your 
choice.” So I wint pokin’ and rummagin’ among 
thim, and, if you believe me, there wasn’t a stick in 
their whole shop worth a kick in the shins—divil a 
one !* 

“* But why did you require such a heavy stick for 
the priest ?” 

“* Bekase there is not a man in the parish wants 
it more,’ said Rory. 

“*Ts he so quarrelsome, then ?’ said the traveller. 

“* No, but the greatest 0’ pacemakers,’ said Rory. 

“¢Then what does he want the heavy stick, for?’ 

“¢ For wallopin’ his flock, to be sure,’ said Rory. 

“* Walloping!’ said the traveller, choking with 
laughter. 

“*QOh! you may laugh,’ said Rory, ‘ but *pon my 
sowl! you wouldn’t laugh if you wor undher his 
hand, for he has a brave heavy one, God bless him 
and spare him to us!’ 

“* And what is all this walloping for. 

“© Why, sir, whin we have a bit of a fight, for fun, 
or the regular faction one, at the fair, his reverence 
sometimes hears of it, and comes av coorse.” 

“* Good God! said the traveller in real astonish- 
ment, ‘ does the priest join the battle ?” 

“No, no, no, sir! I see you're quite a sthranger 
in the counthry. The priest join it!—Oh! by no 
manes, But he comes and stops it; and, av coorse, 





the only way he can stop it is, to ride into thim, and 
wallop thim all round before him, and disparse thim 
—scatther thim like chaff before the wind; and it’s 
the best o” sticks he requires for that same.” 

“* But might he not have his héavy stick on pur- 
pose for that purpose, and make use of a lighter one 
on other occasions ?” 

“* As for that matther, sir,’ said Rory, ‘ there’s no 
knowin’ the minit he might want it, for he is often 
necessiated to have recoorse to it. It might be, 
going through the village, the public-house is too 
full, and in he goes and dhrives thim out. Oh! it 
would delight your heart to see the style he clears a 
public-house in, in no time !* 

** But wouldn’t his speaking to them answer the 
purpose as well ?” 

“*Oh no! he doesn’t like to throw away his dis- 
coorse on thim ; and why should he ?—he keeps that 
for the blessed althar on Sunday, which is a fitter 
place for it: besides, he does not like to be sevare 
on us,” 

“* Severe!’ said the traveller in surprise, ‘ why, 
haven’t you said that he thrashes you round on all 
occasions ?” 

“* Yis, sir; but what o’ that ?—sure that’s nothin’ 
to his tongue—his words is like swoords or razhors, I 
may say: we're used to a lick of a stick every day, 
but not to sich language as his reverence sometimes 
murthers us with whin we displaze him. Oh! it® 
terrible, so it is, to have the weight of his tongue on 
you! Throth! I'd rather let him bate me from 
this till to-morrow, than have one angry word from 
him.’ 

“*T see, then, he must have a heavy stick,’ said 
the traveller. 

“* To be sure he must, sir, at all times; and that 
was the raison I was so particular in the shop; and 
afther spendin’ over an hour—would you b’lieve it? 
—divil a stick I could get in the place fit for a child, 
much lessa man, * * 

“* But about the gridiron ?” 

“* Sure I’m tellin’ you about it,’ said Rory ; ‘onl 
I’m not come to it yet. You see,’ continued he, ‘ 
was so disgusted with them shopkeepers in Dublin, 
that my heart was fairly broke with their ignorance, 
and I seen they knew nothin’ at all about what I 
wanted, and so I came away without anything for 
his reverence, though it was on my mind all this 
day on the road; and comin’ through the last town 
in the middle o’ the rain, I thought of a gridiron.’ 

“* A very natural thing to think of in a shower of 
rain,’ said the traveller. 

“No, ’t wasn’t the rain made me think of it—I 
think it was God put a gridiron in my heart, seein’ 
that it was a present for the priest I intended ; and 
when I thought of it, it came into my head, afther, 
that it would be a fine thing to sit on, for to keep 
one out of the rain, that was ruinatin’ my cordheroys 
on the top 0” the coach ; so I kept my eye out as we 
dhrove along up the sthreet, and sure enough what 
should I see at a shop half way down the town but a 
gridiron hanging up at the door! and so I went back 
to get it.’ ' 

“¢ But isn’t a gridiron an odd present ?—hasn’t 
his reverence one already ?° 

“He had, sir, before it was bruk,—but that’s 
what I remembered, for I happened to be up at his 
place one day, sittin’ in the kitchen, when Molly 
was brilin’ some mate an it for his reverence: and 
while she jist turned about to get a pinch 0’ salt to 
shake over it, the dog that was in the place made a 
dart at the gridiron on the fire, and threwn it down, 
and up he whips the mate, before one of us could 
stop him. With that Molly whips up the gridiron, 
and says she, * Bad luck to you, you disrespectful 
baste! would nothin’ sarve you but the priest's 
dinner?” and she made a crack o’ the gridiron at 
him. “As you have the mate, you shall have the 
gridiron too,” says she; and with that she gave him 
such a rap on the head with it, that the bars flew out 
of it, and his head went through it, and away he 
pulled it out of her hands, and ran off with the grid- 
iron hangin’ round his neck like a necklace—and 
he went mad a’most with it; for though a kettle toa 
dog’s tail is nath’rel, a gridiron round his neck is 
very surprisin’ to him ; and away he tatthered over 
the counthry, till there wasn’t a taste o’ the gridiron 
left together.’ ” b 

To go on with the story—De Lacy falls ill 
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of the small-pox in O’More’s cottage, and em- 
ploys the latter as his emissary in communi- 
The dangers into 
which Rory falls, from which he is only extri- 
cated by his extraordinary “cuteness,” fill many 
pages very pleasantly. We have no room, how- 
ever, for them; nor for the humours of a fair, 
in the description of which, to say the truth, 
Mr. Lover falls short of himself. Nor can we 
further unwind the mazes of the story than to 
say, that Rory and the brother of his betrothed 
are at mortal feud, the latter having been repulsed 
by Rory’s sister, Mary O’More :—that, between 
politics and these household quarrels, our hero 
finds abundant occupation—is kidnapped, and 
sent over seas, as a traitor to the patriot band— 
and returns home, to be tried for the murder of 
a collector, who reappears just after sentence ; as 
the murdered always do, when “the first man” 
If 
these incidents be not new, they are managed 
in a lively manner, and wrought up without any 
melo-dramatic exaggeration : a praise not always 
to be given to Irish novels. Mr. Lover’s powers 
as a chansonnier are well known, and we will 
conclude with a specimen: we have used the 
Word chansonnier advisedly—for the following 


cating with the disaffected. 


of a novel is placed in such a predicament. 


is rather French than English in its taste :— 


The Wind and the Weathercock. 


The summer wind lightly was playing 
Round the battlement high of the tow’r 
Where a vane, like a lady, was staying,— 
A lady vane perch’d in her bow’r. 
To peep round the corner the sly wind would try, 
But vanes, you know, never look in the wind’s eye; 
And so she kept turning shyly away ;— 
Thus they kept playing all through the day. 


The summer wind said, ‘‘ She’s coquetting ; 

But each belle has her points to be found: 
Before evening, I'll venture on betting, 

She will not then go, but come round.” 

he tried from the east, and he tried from the west, 

nd the north and the south, to try which was best; 
But still she kept turning shyly away :— 
Thus they kept playing all through the day. 


At evening, her hard heart to soften, 
He said, ** You're a flirt, I am sure; 
But if vainly you ’re changing so often, 
No lover yeu'll ever secure.” 
“Sweet sir,” said the vane, “it is you who begin: 
When you change so often, in me ’tis no sin. 
If you cease to flutter, and steadily sigh, 
And only be constant—I'm sure so will I.” 








Proofs and Illustrations of the Attributes of 
God. By James Macculloch, M.D. 3 vols. 
Duncan. 

A work, remarkable for closeness of reasoning, 
and fulness of illustration, is not susceptible of 
analysis within our restricted limits, and extracts 
would convey no adequate notion of its merits ; 
we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to describ- 
ing the author’s design, and add a few remarks 
on the execution. 

The proper aim of Natural Theology appears 
to us to be, not to prove the mere existence of a 
Deity, but rather to determine the character of 
that existence. The basis of Natural Theology 
is Natural Science—that is, a collection of mate- 
rial facts. We find that these facts are linked 
together by a chain of causation, that there are 
certain definite means to ensure certain definite 
ends, and, from the universality of these means, 
and the certainty of their operation, we name 
them “laws.” The next point to determine is, 
whether, in these physical laws, we can trace 
anything of an intelligent or moral character ; 
for if we do, it is clear that an intelligent and 
moral purpose exists somewhere. In this step 
of the argument, one instance is as good as a 
thousand, and in most cases the multiplication 
of examples serves only to confuse the reasoning. 
Were not the process encumbered by metaphy- 
sical subtleties, it might be followed by a child: 
and indeed we can say from experience, that it 
has been traced thus far by many children. 


the adaptation of means to an end, undoubtedly 
establishes the fact of contrivance; but the na- 
ture of the end must be investigated ere we can 
pronounce upon the character of the means. 
The conservation and perpetuation of organized 
beings is a purpose to which we see means 
adapted, and this, beyond doubt, is a moral pur- 
pose; a more complete analysis will lead to the 
establishment of the other moral attributes be- 
longing to the intelligence, and the extent of our 
knowledge of these attributes will be directly 
proportioned to the extent of our investigation 
of nature. 
The last step, and the most difficult, is to find 
the centre of union for these attributes or 
qualities: in other words, to make a choice be- 
tween polytheism and monotheism. It is not, 
at first view, certain but that a Jupiter may pre- 
side over the laws belonging to air, a Neptune 
over the properties of water, and a Pan over 
production and re-production. If, however, a 
close investigation and comparison of the dif- 
ferent series of contrivances tend to show that 
there is a more general law by which they are 
united, and that all the purposes tend to one 
great object, we have evidence by which the 
number of causes is gradually diminished, and 
an approximation made to establishing unity in 
the finality, where all our examinations must 
terminate. 
Thus viewed, we think that Natural Theology 
is free from two classes of objections which are 
commonly urged against it. Divines seem some- 
times to regard it as the rival of revealed reli- 
gion ; whereas we have shown that it leads us to 
the precise point where revelation is necessary. 
Philosophers have declared that it will fix limits 
to science; but, from the preceding observa- 
tions, it will be seen that it opens new fields of 
inquiry, and supplies powerful stimulants to re- 
search. 
Mr. Macculloch has brought a larger share of 
Natural Science to bear on the question than 
any of his predecessors ; and his illustrations are, 
therefore, numerous and varied ; but in his proofs 
he has sometimes allowed his rhetoric to run 
away with his logic, and added one to the nu- 
merous examples of the injury that demonstra- 
tion receives from eloquence. His work, how- 
ever, is one highly creditable to his character ; 
its information is worthy the present advanced 
state of science, and its calm and moderate tone 
is in perfect accordance with the important sub- 
jects discussed. Had the author lived, we should 
have recommended him to make a popular 
abridgment of these volumes. We have more 
treatises on Natural Theology addressed to scho- 
lars than we want; but the facts of nature are 
open to the peasant and the mechanic as well as 
to the philosopher, and they are equally capable 
of making a moral use of those facts. This, in- 
deed, is the National Education wanting—this is 
the link between knowledge and its use, the true 
connexion between Science and Morality. 





The Contention of Death and Love; a Poem. Moxon. 
Xeniola. Poems including translations from Schiller 
and De la Motte Fouqué. By John Anster, L.L.D. 
Dublin, Milliken; London, Longman & Co, 
Poems. By John Moultrie. Pickering. 

Ir has occurred to us that in these three little 
volumes, the Poetical Estate, as it stands at the pre- 
sent hour, is, to a certain degree, though humbly, 
represented ; we have therefore placed them side by 
side. In the first, soaring thoughts and spiritual con- 
templations are set before us, garnished with fantas- 
tic imagery and conceits of language ; its author be- 
longing to the school of Keats and Tennyson. In 
the third we find domestic affections and sorrows 
sung in unaffected and polished verse, while its 
younger poems are embellished by occasional sparkles 
of the airy spirit of old Romance, by occasional out- 





Intelligence by itself is neither good nor evil; 


which should be an acceptable inmate in the our 
ing-room or closet, where feeling and fancy and mj 
enter by turns,—each of them somewhat tamed 
by the conventionalisms of modern life and refing 
ment. Mr. Anster stands between the two; he is ley 
subtle in his contemplations than the poet of the 
‘Contention of Death and Love,’_less easy and és. 
gant than Mr. Moultrie; he shows somewhat ofa 
leaning to the enriched ode and the measured elegy; 
his meditations are rather didactic than fancifyl 
familiar ; while, by drawing upon foreign lands fo 
their treasure, he gives himself the advantage of 4 
wider range of subject than either of his companions 
We shall endeavour to make good what we have 

said by specimens from the pamphlet and pair of 
volumes before us; the first on our list only nym. 
bering fourteen pages. Its subject may be gathere{ 
from its opening lines :— 

In a serene leaf-latticed chamber 

A Dying Poet calmly slept ; 

And dreams about his brain did clamber, 

Which, like his waking thoughts, O'erswept 

The narrow Present, and flow’d far 

Into the U ing and the Boundl 

With stir and voice oracular— 

Whilst round him all was still and soundless. 
After these follows a picture of the human watcher 
assembled round the couch of the dying Poet, partsof 
which are beautiful, though marred by exaggeration 
and super-subtlety on the part of their painter. We 
then are shown the Poet’s spiritual visitants, 





Before his dreaming vision floated 

Two Forms serenely feminine ; 

Intent upon him, and devoted 

To that bright spirit’s dim decline. 

One, was robed in a white shroud— 

Such as haunted eyes may see, 

Through their drops of misery, 

In the fresh-closed sepulchre 

Of a love-slain virgin dear— 

Like the pale moon in pallid cloud, 
When the sleeted winds on earth are loud 
And the dull sky is winter-brow'd: 

Pale were her cheeks, and pale each hand, 
And her forehead very pale; 

And her eyes, by thin brows spann’d, 
Moved not in her low-lidded spheres, 
Where gleam’d they like two frozen tears, 
Or transparent ice-struck dews 
Reflecting winter's dead-leaf hues: 

Her white lips did no breath exhale, 
Even when they spake; and her words all 
Seem’d wandering echoes mystical. 

The other, was a rosy thing; 

But the pallor mirroring 

Of her unlike sister there. 

lialf that pale aspect she did wear, 
Though her warm native-colours play’d 
Through it, as the sun through shade. 
She robeless was, that lovely Form ; 

But her bright tresses mantled warm 
Adown her throbbing beauties all, 

And mazily around them curl’d— 

As might a gentle waterfall 

Down marble rubied and impear!'d. 

lier eyes—like those blue fiowers serene 
Which constellate on banklets green 
When the spring’s bland touch invokes 
Breath in ail which winter chokes— 
Seem'd dim with their own radiancy ; 
Whilst tears flow’d from them silently, 
And o’er ler tresses dripp’d and river’d: 
And wild words from her curved lips quiver'd— 
Like tones from a wind-finger’d lyre ; 
Till e’en her ghastly Sister shiver’d 
And burn’d with their all-vital fire. 
This like-and-unlike sisterhood, 
Were Death and Love. 


The latter strives with “her strong embrace” and 
eloquent pleading to fence out her beloved one from 
the spoiler. Death answers her by counting up the 
mighty sons of song, whom he has already laid low, 
and by comforting her with the assurance that— 


‘His Memory 
Shall not droop its soaring pinion, 
For ages, to my black dominion; 
And, haply, not till my vast robe 
Wrap this total under-globe, 
And all its breath and stir and thought 
Refold into primeval Nought!’ 
‘His Memory! his Memory!" 
Cried starting Love, far echoingly: 
* it shall not die, it cannot die— 
{lis song-embalmed Memory! 
His throbbing Verse, his burning Verse, 
Shall breathe it through the Universe 
With a ceaseless spirit-pant, 
Love's divine arch-ministrant ! 
It shall speak in all sweet things; 
And with it I will load my wings, 
And waft it thorough skies and waters, 
And over earth's green hills and plains, 
And through her caverns, rocks and woods, 





breaks of gay humour, the whole making up a volume 


And her most desert solitudes; 
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And into human hearts and brains, 


‘And the blood of human veins! 
‘And-even these, my wailing daughters, 
Shall hear its music deep and holy, 
‘And list away their melancholy! 

It shall bloom in every flower, 

And mantle green o’er ancient trees ; 
The rainbow-winged insectries, 

And birds and rills, shall sound its power ; 
‘And the mighty bass of seas, 

‘And the wind’s wild harmonies! 

It shall float in every cloud; 

And thunder in the tempest loud, 

And glitter in the tempest-light ; 

‘And it shall look from heaven, through 
The unfathom’d depths of ether blue! 
And the Sun—artificer 

Of that pomp magnificent 

O! golden-vapor’d mansionry 

In which are far involved and blent, 
With complication infinite, 

Structures piled and broad and high, 
That seem, to the used eye of man, 
Sky-cities metropolitan— 

Shall be to space a minister 

Of its glories, burningly! 

And the ever-fainting Moon 

Shall smile it from her silver swoon ; 
And in every circling Planet 

Shall the eye of Passion scan it ; 

The Constellations, radiantly, 

And the belting Galaxy, 

Shall arch it, with a splendorous grace, 
O’er the awful brow of Space! 

With a few more lines such as the above the poem 
doses. The passages we have given prove the author 
to be possessed of powers which require only the 
regulation of a severe and healthy taste to entitle 
him to a high place among his compeers. 

We now come to Mr. Anster’s volume, which con- 
tains much that is beautiful, wrought out with a 
hand less quaintly cunning, but not less forcible, than 
belongs to the author of * The Contention.’ Leaving 
untouched the minor poems (one of these, ‘The 
Poet’s Haunt,’ reminds us of Coleridge’s exquisite 
inscription for a fountain on a heath,) and, among the 
translations, merely pointing to the selected scenes 
from De la Motte Fouque’s ‘ Pilgrimage,’ we shall 
choose our specimen from * Solitude.’ 

Oh, what a lovely silent spot! 

"Mid such a scene the eremite would hope 
To build his lonely cot, 

Just where with easy slope 

The wooded mountain bends, 

Where the clear rill descends, 
Now hid the jutting rocks beneath, 

Now faintly sparkling on the eye, 

Itself concealed, its course we now descry 
By the long grass and blossomy heath, 

By the cowslip’s saffron hue, 

By the violet’s clouded bine, 

Beside its fostering bed 

In waste profusion spread ; 
Its widening wave at distance now we hail, 
Where bright, and blue, and broad, it rolls along the vale, 

Be a os *s 


See where, most mild, most sad, 

The Goddess, on her mountain throne 
Ofrocks, with many-coloured lichens clad, 
Issoothed by gurgling waters near, 

Or song of sky-lark wild and clear, 

Or music’s mellow tone: 

The scarce-heard hum of distant strife 

Breaks not the consecrated rest, 

The sabbath quict of that breast. 
Uaruftied by the woes, above the mirth of life ; 

Awful thoughts for ever roli, 

Shadowing the silent soul, 

Like the twilight tall rocks throw 

Far into the vale below :— 

Here Genius, in fantastic france, 

Enjoys his wildest reverie, 

Or pores with serious eye 
Upon some old romance, 

Till all the pomp of chivalry, 

The vizor quaint of armed knight, 

And stately dame, and tournay bright, 
Are present to his glance. 

* * ok * 
Ohthou, whose influence breathes through solitude, 

Spirit, whate’er thy name, 

With ail thy warmth inflame 
Aheart that long, in no unholy mood, 

The loveliness of Nature’s charms hath wooed ; 

Long with no idle gaze mine eve hath viewed 
The beauteous scene of earth, and air, and sky, 
But Wisdom lives in all that I desery ;— 

All that I hear is speaking to my breast, 

The Thunder's crash, the lark’s enlivening lay, 

All Nature's sights and sounds, or sad or gay, 
Dwell in my soul indelibly imprest : 

And now the view of yonder ruinous tower, 
Whose fissured walls admit the moon's cold beams, 
Sheds on my bosom melancholy dreams, 
Most suited to the sober hour,— 
Mine eye beholds those early days, 
When shining in the pride of Power, 
They burst upon the gaze ;— 
But soon, like Man, the turret falls, 
pilgrim mourns beneath its walls, 


Sees o’er its strength the wild-flower rise, 


| Hears from its héights the night-bird’s cries ;— 


But from this lonely dream of earth, 
What feelings spring to sudden birth ; 
| No more the pilgrim looks beneath, 
| For him new hopes, new raptures breathe, 
The soul beholds new worlds before it rise, 
Feels its own powers, and communes with the skies! 


Mr. Moultrie’s volume is divided into two sections : 
the latter containing poems written many years ago. 
The longest of these, a fuery legend of King Arthur’s 
Court—then called ‘ La belle Tryamour,’ was publish- 
ed in Knight’s Quarterly Magaxine—with Mr. Macau- 
lay’s first critical essays and Round-head Ballads, the 
latter too spirited to be forgotten. ‘La belle Tryamour’ 
has changed its name, and is now christened ‘ Sir 
Launfal’—some of its more luxuriant descriptions 
have been struck out, but the poem is still a graceful 
and second-best specimen of the Whistlecraft school, 
though failing in effect from the nature of its subject. 
It is rightly remarked in Lord Byron’s Life, that it 
is only a tale of our own times and sympathies which 
is strong enough in its interest, or fitted from its 
character, to bear, or become the clothing of that 
whimsical and motley style, where the sublime and 
the ridiculous are jumbled together like the colours 
in Harlequin’s coat. The opening division of Mr. 
Moultrie’s volume contains poems on more serious 
themes, in which the gay day-dreams of youth are 
replaced by the graver realities of manhood. They 
relate chiefly to domestic occurrences, and some of 
them we think too exclusively personal to have 
been exposed to “the common day” of the public 
gaze. The following will become a favourite for the 
quiet and natural feeling it breathes :— 

The Three Sons. 

I HAVE a son, a litile son, a boy just five years old, 

With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of gentle 
mould. 

They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways appears, 

That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond his childish 
years. 

I cannot say how this may be, I know his face is fair, 

And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and serious air: 

1 know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth me, 

But loveth yet his mother more with grateful fervency: 

But that which others most admire, is the thought which 
tills his mind, 

The food for grave enquiring speech he every where doth 
find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together 
walk; 

He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as children 
talk. 

Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not on bat or 
ball, 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, and aptly mi- 
micks all. 

His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplext 

With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts about 
the next. 

He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, she teacheth him to 
pray, 

And strange, and sweet, and solemn then are the words 
which he will say. 

Oh, should iny gentle child be spared to manhood’s years 
ike me, 

A holier and a wiser man I trust that he will be: 

And when | look into his eyes, and stroke his thoughtful 
brow, 

i dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose him now! 


I have a son, a second son, a simple child of three; 

I'll not declare how bright and fair his little features be, 

How silver sweet those tones of his when he prattles on my 
knee: 

1 do not think his light blue eye is, like his brother's, keen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his hath ever 
been; 

But his little heart’s a fountain pure of kind and tender 
feeling, 

And his every look’s a gleam of light, rich depths of love re- 
vealing. 

When he walks with me, the country folk, who pass us in 
the street, 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild and 
swect. 

A playfellow is he to all, and yet, with cheerful tone, 

Will sing his little song of love, when left to sport alone. 

Ilis presence is like sunshine sent to gladden home and 
hearth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all our mirth. 

Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his heart may 
prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now for earthly love: 

And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching eyes must 
dim, 

God comfort us for all the love which we shall lose in him. 


I have a son, a third sweet son; his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months where he is gone 
to dwell. 
To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles were 
given, 
And then he bade farewell to Earth, and went to live in 
Heaven. 








I cannot tell what form his is, what looks he weareth now, 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph 


brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he 
doth feel, 

Are number'’d with the secret things which God will not re- 


veal. 
But I know (for God hath told me this) that he is now at 


rest, 

Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s loving 
breast. 

I know his spirit feels no more this weary load of flesh, 

But his sleep is bless’d with endless dreams of joy for ever 
fresh. 

I know the angels fold him close beneath their glittering 
wings, 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of Heaven's di- 
vinest things. 

I know that we shall meet our babe, (his mother dear 
and I,) 

Where God for aye shall wipe away all tears from every eye. 

Whate'’er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss can never 
cease 5 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is certain peace. 

it may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls from bliss may 
sever. 

But, if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours for 


ever. 

When we think of what our darling is, and what we still 
must be: 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, and this world’s 
misery; 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this grief 
and pain, 

Oh! we'd rather lose our other two, than have him here 
again. 

It will be seen that there is nothing in the poetry 
just noticed of a high order of excellence, but we are 
among those who hold— 

Echo sweet when musie’s self hath died— 
and in the silence of the few greater masters of the 
lyre, yet left to us, can listen with attention and 
pleasure to music of singers of the second order. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Concealment: a Novel. 3 vols.—What is to 
be expected from a novel with an opening like 
this ?— 

“Tt was early in June, when a day of gentle 
showers had been succeeded by an evening of bright 
and glistering beauty, that two friends went forth 
together to partake of the general gladness of nature, 
and to contribute their offering of intelligent admi- 
ration, to that instinctive burst of joy and song which 
never fails to salute a world so green and so beau- 
tiful. The ladies directed their steps towards a 
rising ground a short distance from the stately dwell- 
ing they inhabited, and after gazing for some minutes 
in social silence, on the scene of beauty around them, 
they proceeded to descend a winding path through a 
rocky and tangled copse wood, until they reached a 
sheltered and singularly picturesque bay. Here the 
white sands of Ocean met the sparkling green of 
earth, and the clear note of the blackbird from the 
adjoining wood, was heard in discord sweet with the 
soft ripple of the ebbing waters. The friends moved 
along with that sort of step which marks perfeet 
satisfaction with the present; their desires and enjoy- 
ments were evidently comprised for the time being, 
within the varied semi-circle in which they lingered, 
now turning to the glowing west, where the yiew was 
bounded by a wooded point running far and graee- 
fully into the sea, and then retracing their steps to 
watch the reflected brightness of the setting sun on a 
rocky headland, which rose abruptly from the water, 
and where, amidst a mass of sycamore and elm 
trees, appeared the ruins of a castle of considerable 
importance. The ladies thus agreeably occupied 
were both above the common height, and both 
dressed in mourning, but not of so deep a kind as 
betokened a very recent bereavement. Their ages 
were different, the step of the one marking the 
steadfast self-possession of middle age, and that of 
the other the gracefulness of youth. In the bearing 
of both there was a striking mixture of refinement 
and dignity—of that which may be called the poetry 
of form and movement. At length the elder lady 
said in a voice of peculiar sweetness :— 

“ *T am almost sorry, Clare, to break the spell of 
our silence, it has been so very agreeable; but do 
observe how those boats are grouped below the 
castle, how wonderfully accident seems to conspire 
with nature, in adding the minuter touches of beauty 
to such an evening and such a scene.’” 

What, we say, can be expected from so pre- 
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suming a prologue? Nothing but well-dressed 
titled heroes in regimentals, young ladies of 
singular beauty and surpassing sentiment, pat- 
terns of mothers, clogs of fathers or uncles, and 
the average dash of pride, puppy, and perfidy. 
No such thing: the result is an agreeable disap- 
pointment to the well-prepared Leadenhall 
Street expectation. This work is in a state of 
purgatory between A. K. Newman and Bentley 
—for, with a turn for the lofty in language, and 
the ultra in character, it has so interesting a 
singleness of plot, so much of the better feeling 
where feeling is required,—so many sensible sen- 
timents in the place of sentimental sensibility, 
that we cannot but think that a little more of 
spirit and intensity would enable the writer to 
produce a West-End novel. There are two con- 
cealments to make out the title; the one, that of 
an Italian lady, guilty of a fatal bigamy; the 
other, that of a double engagement of the hero 
Willoughby. The former is well managed, and 
the death of the unfortunate Italian is feelingly 
told. The style is uneven, but we have en- 
countered a worse; and the book will do ex- 
tremely well for the better sort of works at the 
libraries of small towns, sea-ports, and bathing 
places. 


Piso and the Prefect; or the Ancients off their Stilts. 
—The author of this strange mixture of classical 
names, phrases, and usages, with modern slip-slop 
and modern melo-drama,—not content with taking 
the ancients down from their stilts, has dragged them 
barefooted through the mire of an aimless, and 
somewhat coarse story, further than we could follow 
him. We tried once, twice—a third time, to force 
our way beyond some most notable public spectacles, 
at the commencement of the second volume, in 
which the principal personages of the story figure ; 
and were compelled to give up the matter; though, 
to borrow one of Galt’s sly and dry phrases, we are 
“substantial hands at a civility,” in making acquain- 
tance with novels, even the least promising. 

Old Friendsin a New Dress, by R.S.Sharpe. Eighty- 
two wood-cuts.—The attempt to versify well known 
apologues is rarely successful ; the point and moral 
being generally lost in loose and unmeaning dilutions 
of the original sense. Mr. Sharpe, however, has 
overcome the dangers of his task, and we have heard 
his fables read by the lisping tongue, in such a 
manner as to prove that he has not concealed the 
humour of his author. The wood-cuts are well exe- 
cuted, and are a pleasant addition to the text. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FRANCE.—By 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


I nave given much reflection to the subject which 
you have proposed to me; and the more I reflect 
thereon, the more do I find it complicated and difficult. 
To write the History of our Literature, taking it up at 
the commencement of the Empire, and terminating it 
at the period when the ancient royalty of the Bourbons 
departed, never to return, is an enterprise surrounded 
by obstacles of many kinds. In the first place, it is 
not with the literature of a people as with a chrono- 
logical series, in which the facts themselves are sub- 
ordinate to the dates;—in which history, that all 
despotic authority, stoops its head submissively be- 
neath the scythe of time, the inflexible sovereign 
and master of all the things of earth. The human 
mind is less pliable than history. It takes no order, 
save from God alone; and, once upon its march, is 
not to be arrested by the voice of centuries. When 
we speak of the “ thirteenth century,” the “eighteenth 
century,” the “grand siécle,” to designate certain 
phases of the human mind, we must be careful not 
to apprehend in a literal sense these designations, 
rather convenient than correct. There is no one 
century so separated from the century which precedes 
and that which follows it, that an intelligible line 
can be drawn between the commencing era, and that 
which has closed behind it. On the contrary, it is 
without doubt an effect of the divine intention so to 
mingle and confound the different epochs of humanity, 
that there is no age of barbarism which has been 
without its own civilization, and no civilized age which 
has been without its taint of barbarism. It happens 
not unfrequently that, on the very space which covers 
the close of one century and the commencement of 
another, there start up suddenly some of those sons of 
genius who make an epoch of themselves. By a 
peculiar privilege, these men unite in their own minds 
and spirits the most precious gifts at once of the de- 
parting and of the coming centuries. They form a 
solemn and sacred link between those two epochs, at 
once so near together and so far apart. For example, 
who shall assign his century to the great Corneille? 
The great Corneille, in virtue of his Spanish ima- 
gination, his Roman impetuosity, his daring of the 
old Leaguer, and the gloomy majesty in which he 
clothes himself, is a poet of the sixteenth century. 
The great Corneille, in right of his style, of his respect 
for established rules, of the graces (often laboured) 
with which his drama is enriched, and the amours, 
(often ridiculous and always misplaced,) which crowd 
his tragedies, belongs to the seventeenth century. 
He wears upon his powerful shoulders the mantle of 
Richelieu, and on his lofty head the hat of Louis 
XIV.; with what propriety then could the historian 
of the sixteenth French literary century omit the 
great Corneille from his history? It will thus be 
seen that the first difficulty which meets him who 
sets himself to cut into the intellectual history of a 
people, with a view of detaching therefrom a certain 
portion, is that of deciding judiciously as to the point 
at which he shall commence his analysis, and so order- 
ing it that he may not divide in two some individual 
fame, resting with one foot on the opposite bank, 
while the other stands firmly on the ground which 
the historian has chosen. In treating of the nine- 
teenth French century—that century which is but at 
its commencement, and yet seems as if it were al- 
ready worn out, so many great enterprises has it 
undertaken, and insomany hasit failed—this difficulty 
is at its highest point. The danger here is not merely 
that of dismembering a poet, a philosopher, or a 
historian, but of cutting in two a revolution! And 
what a revolution! The mightiest ever—I will not 
say accomplished, but—commenced in the world’s 
history! You ask from me the literary history of 
the first thirty years of thiscentury. Is the century, 
then, to be considered as beginning with the year 
1800, when in fact our present epoch has its com- 
mencement from 1789? That year is the starting- 
point of modern France. The eighteenth century, 
with all which belongs to it— Voltaire, J.J. Rousseau, 
Buffon, Montesquieu—all stop at 1789 ; yielding the 





sword and the torch into the hands of Mirabeau and 
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his followers—the masters and inquisitors of the 
ancient form of society in which the eighteenth cen. 
tury had effected a breach,—of that vast ruin Which 
the eighteenth century had made, but through Which 
it was denied to it to pass, as to Moses of old into the 
Land of the Promise, which he had discovered from 
afar. Are we, then, to divide a revolution in two, for 
the sake of giving more unity to our history? 4,4 
yet the history of those ten years alone, from 17, 
to 1800, would form of itself the subject of a great 
work, which should include the history of the Oratjo, 
and of the Press,—those two restless and unceaginy 
voices of the societies of modern times. Since, they, 
it must be so, we will cut away those ten years ofoy 
subject, and content ourselves with catching thei; 
echo, at a later period, amid that official silence j) 
which the Emperor Napoleon had condemned x 
and to which he himself fell the earliest victim, 

Yet, on further reflection, may we not assert tha 
this Nineteenth Literary Century which we are aboy: 
to sketch, looked at in a certain point of view, de. 
taches itself completely, and with startling violence, 
from that by which it is preceded? Up to the nine. 
teenth, it may be truly said that the several centuries 
are linked together by an uninterrupted succession 
of great men, of genius, and of natural advances, 
But in what way can the nineteenth century je 
shown to be the consequence of the eighteenth? 
Where, for instance, is the analogy between Mon. 
tesquieu and St. Just, between Voltaire and Robes. 
pierre, between the Contrat Social and the doctrines 
of the Convention ? How should that age which was 
the age of Massillon and of Louis XV., of christian 
eloquence and absolute royalty, recognize as its 
legitimate successor the age which gave birth to 
Danton, and dragged to the scaffold Louis XVI.— 
and with that pious monarch, all the brilliant, noble, 
| graceful, witty, and sceptical society of the eighteenth 

century? We will not then seek for analogy between 
| two epochs separated by an abyss of crimes and of 
| blood,—by, as it were, a volcanic chasm, impassable 
as those which yawn amid the mountains of Sicily. 
The eighteenth century, as it travels up to that sever- 
ing gulf, surrounded by all the seductions of heart 
and of speech, along a path bright with flowers, with 
wit, with satire, and with love, is suddenly arrested 
on its way, startled by the yells and war-cries of the 
coming age. Before the distant murmurs of that 
revolution which is advancing, to overthrow all things, 
the smooth and enchanted epoch, which has Louis 
XV. for its idol and Madame de Pompadour for its 
queen, flies, without once turning back its head, 
giddy with fancy, with love, with scepticism, and with 
pleasure. 

But, as each age, under whatever circumstances, 
must have its consequence,—as all human ideas, 
even because they are ideas, must have a &- 
quence,—as every word, be it good or evil, scattered 
through the world, of necessity bears fruit, so the 
eighteenth French century, abruptly driven forth by 
a revolution which it had neither foreseen nor sought, 
and yet had produced, depatted—whither will it be 
imagined? It took shelter in Germany, under the 
guidance of a young poet named Goethe, who model- 
led the French scepticism into German scepticism, 
the French genius into German genius, and French 
liberty into German liberty—that is to say, into the 
most submissive ofall liberties. What an admirable 
book might be written with this title and on this sub- 
ject—* The History of the Eighteenth Franco-Ger- 
man Century !” 

But it is time that we should enter upon our sub- 
ject; which I will divide into two parts—the An- 
cients and the Moderns. No doubt this is a mode 
of denomination somewhat pompous and emphatic, 
for distinguishing two literary periods, which have 
scarcely fifteen years of extent each. However, I 
have no other designation for those who made the 
literary glory of the Empire, (if, indeed, the Empire 
had a literary glory,) than that same word—the An- 
cients. In fact, though scarcely settled in their 
graves, or lingering amongst us still, they have already 
fallen into an oblivion so absolute, that they can be 








spoken of only as of something utterly past away, 
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a fully accomplished. In the designation the Mo- 


, 1 purpose to include the poets who sing, the 
i euhers who write, the orators who declaim, 
the crities who judge,—in a word, all those who 


sand in the breach of elocution or of literature—all 
those who have replaced the Ancients. A miserable 
century, truly, is that which counts but six and 
thirty years, and yet can already divide its authors 
jnto ancient and modern! Fruitless, indeed, a lite- 
rary glory, which wasteth so soon! ; Vain a renown, 
so loud yesterday, and lost to-day in the silence of 
qnihilation! But, to our theme. 

In the first division of this Essay, devoted to the 
writers of the Empire, I shall pass in review, one 
after the other, all the forms of the art of writing,— 
such being, in my view, the only method of com- 
municating something like order toa literary critique, 
yhich will include few eminent names,—but where, 
on the other hand, a large body of ingenious and in- 
telligent mediocrity presents itself, whose members 
have repassed into shadow, after having severally 
gattered around them their small lights of a day. 
With the second division I shall pursue a different 
course. I shall, first, speak of the conspicuous pro- 
fessors of our modern literature, reviewing them in 
the order of their genius and their style. I shall, 
in this way, meet the double demands of this double 
subject. With the elder writers I shall employ 
analysis—synthesis with the younger. Those who 
are no more I shall arrange in the order of their 
subjects—our living authors in the order of their 
talent, Thus I shall, as I think, avoid the greatest 
difficulties of my theme. 

The subject of Grammar—that starting-point of 
the art of writing—was long cultivated amongst us 
with the most scrupulous intelligence. ‘The School 
of Port Royal des Champs, at the same time that it 
gave us Blaise Pascal, and Jean Racine, the greatest 
prose writer and the greatest poet of our language, 
has bequeathed to us masterpieces of philology. 
The Grammar of Port Royal, re-constructed, or 
rather skilfully copied, in our own days, by a pro- 
fessor of the Coliége Louis le Grand, has opened to 
us, for the second time, the little-trodden path of 
the Greek language. The Greek dictionary of Henri 
Estienne, another masterpiece which is a legacy to 
us from the grand siecle, revised and corrected by M. 
Hase, the learned Hellenist, must soon regain its 
place of honour amongst us. The early labours of 
the French Academy, the learned researches of 
Vaugelas, Thomas Corneille, Patru, Ménage, Bou- 
hours, reproduced for the first time in the Dictionary 
of the Academy, have now been re-cast, augmented, 
and corrected, for the sixth time. This present year, 
has appeared the sixth edition of the Dictionary of 
the French Academy,—that important work, com- 
menced two centuries ago, and which can never be 
complete whilst the French language shall be spoken 
inthe world. The French language is the language 
of politics and of letters, as the Roman language 
was that of invasion and of power. Carefully studied, 
whether as a grammatical curiosity, as a labour of 
genius and of taste, or as philosophical speculation, 
it is equally deserving of interest with all enlightened 
men. The present edition takes up our language at 
its latest point of maturity,—retaining nearly all the 
types of two centuries, neighbour and yet in opposi- 
ton to each other,—enriched by a great variety of 
forms,—by the diversities of opinion and of manner 
vhich have succeeded each other,—and assembling, 
under the same date, the expressions which usage 
has preserved, those which necessity has created, and 
those which the stamp of genius, having consecrated, 
has left to us, to live for ever, and be for ever new. 

Ido not think that there is in our tongue any 
work, the study of which is marked by a more en- 
stossing interest than the Dictionary of the French 
Academy. Our language was supposed to have 
been fixed by the great writers of the age of Louis 
XIV, Examine the Dictionary, and see the multi- 
tude of changes which new laws, new manners, new 
revolutions have imposed upon it. Where is the 
language that can ever be said to be fixed ?—none, 
save the languages of the dead. And it is to be ob- 
served, that there never was a language more change- 

able and more fluctuating than ours. At no greater 
distances than periods of fifty years, these successive 
transformations are sufficiently visible. One after 
another, we have spoken French, Italjan, Latin, 





Gascon. With an interval of sixty years, Marot | 
wrote not like Villon. All the genius of the Jan- | 
guage spoken by Montaigne, hindered not the reign 
of Balzac and of Pelisson. Languages are born, | 
and grow up, and change, and die,—have their 
periods of strength and of weakness, even as men— 
alike changing and perishable creatures. How sad | 
a pleasure it is—but a pleasure, nevertheless—thus | 
to watch the paternal tongue, as first it lisps, then 
strengthens, then speaks aloud in the noblest lan- | 
guage, then undergoes one of those transformations 
which, by some, are held to be its decline, and in | 
which others see a vigorous effort through which it is | 
to gain a new life. The Dictionary of the Aca- 
demy sets before us, unconsciously perhaps, all that | 
history of the changing language—sometimes by the 
expression of its approbation, more frequently by 
that of its scorn and disdain. First, the old words 
which the earliest Dictionary had retained disappear, 
as too ancient and too energetic for the second. 
Next, the elegant and courtier expression of the 
court of Louis XIV., consecrated by the second 
edition of the Dictionary, (for the Dictionaries follow 
always after those who create the language), has 
already become weakened in the third. By that 
time, in fact, the court where Louis XIV., La Roche- 
foucauld, Moliére, Bossuet, Labruyere, Grammont, 
the great Condé, mingled in the conversation of 
genius, had given place to the written conversation 
of Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot. Eventhen the taste 
had begun to decline; the character cf the ideas was 
less natural, more subtle and refined. The classic 
language still survived, but chiefly by tradition and 
by habit; and literature, already deviating from the 
path of antiquity, was already clothing itself in new 
forms. The language was already changed, even 
in spite of the efforts of Voltaire and Montes- 
quieu, and the literature of France having at length 
entered into its second age, the Dictionary prepared 
again to follow it. In fact, a new language was 
formed, in the heart of this fine language, once pure 
and transparent ascrystal,—I speak of the philosophic 
language. In 1762, the Academy gave a new edition 
of its Dictionary, and intothis new creation it gave ad- 
mission, for the first time, to idiom. It defended, not- 
withstanding, as far as it could, the language of the 
grand siécle, by showing that its resources were 
ample for the imitation and expression of the new 
ideas. At the same time it did homage to the great 
modern writers, by frequently taking its examples 
from their works. It expunged a number of the 
more familiar corruptions, and admitted many scien- 
titic terms,—surprised to find themselves in such a 
place. Then came a revolution, which struck, not 
at words and ideas alone, but at the entire frame of 
society. That was no time to be busy about the 
varying shades of language, when all things were at 
stake amongst us. It was not till long after the 
violent, though wholesome, agitations of 1789, that 
men had leisure to occupy themselves with the 
changes and innovations which these had brought to 
the language. They are to be found for the seek- 
ing, however, in the new Dictionary. It may there 
be seen how the double influence of liberty in our 
institutions, and democracy in our manners, exhibits 
itself in our language. There, too, may be traced 
the present prospects of that fine language, subjected, 
at this moment, to a travail so violent and issues so 
portentous. Thus it is that the Dictionary of the 
French Academy is that literary monument of our 
epoch, which demanded, in this essay, my first notice. 
Other labours of less pretension have, for some 
time, occupied the literary world. France of the 
nineteenth century reckons many new grammars 
and many new dictionaries. Some five or six years 
ago a sect sprang up who maintained the necessity 
of a primitive orthography. This sect was zealously 
supported by the water-carriers and the more letter- 
ed amongst the kitchen-maids, but made few prose- 
lytes save these, its natural proselytes. Amongst 
the grammarians of this century, the Abbé Sicard 
must not be forgotten, who has made the deaf to 
hear and the dumb to speak. Volney, an obscure 
and cloudy writer, has made a vain attempt to explain 
the origin of languages. M. de Gérando, in a work 
which had a momentary celebrity, has developed the 
relations between the signs and the art of thinking. 
M. de la Romiguiére—one of those great but modest 





writers who take as much pains to conceal themselves 


— 


as others to thrust themselves forward—the most ac- 
complished of the scholars of Condillac, and, beyond 
dispute, his noblest work—has analyzed the sensations 
and ideas with a skill and acuteness rare, now-a-days, 
in matters of philosophy. Shall we place amongst 


| the works of the nineteenth century the Essais Litté. 


raires of Marmontel—those brilliant but unreal spe- 
culations of a fine genius who was nothing but a fine 
genius? Notwithstanding the kind of discredit into 
which he has fallen, the Cours de Littérature of La 
Harpe will always be a classic book amongst us. Its 
style is the true style for criticism. La Harpe was 
born expressly to write that book, in which all the 
mysteries of art are revealed to us, with a taste the 
most penetrating and the most practised. His work 
did great service at the moment when French so- 
ciety, restored, if not to repose, at least to order, 
sought to inform itself on the subject of its literary 
past, and its literary present. It is true that all the 
parts of that great work are not constructed with 
equal art, equal skill, and equal self-possession ;—.it is 
true that the writer departs too frequently from the 
calm impartiality of criticism;—but it is still more 
certain, that to write the Cours de Littérature over 
again will require a man of sound intelligence, strik- 
ing genius, and great ingenuity and skill in criticism, 
—and that such an one is not, as yet, found. 

If, from grammar and criticism, we turn to morals, 
to legislation, and to politics, we are met, at once, by 
a host of names—some ancient and already very old, 
others modern, and, as yet, quite young—some shel- 
tered by oblivion, others of whom it is yet too early 
to judge, for they are scarcely entered into the lists. 
The school of practical philosophy commences 
amongst us with Charron and Montaigne—boasts of 
the Essais de Morale of Nicolle—of the Pensées of 
Pascal—of the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld—and 
of the Caractéres of La Bruyére, which may be called 
the written comedy of France. At a later period 
Duclos treads in the footsteps of La Bruyére; J. J. 
Rousseau wrote his Emile, which is the 7é/émaque of 
the children of the people; Marmontel produced his 
Bélisaire, a melancholy book ; and lastly, Madame 
de Staél, who gave the signal to modern literature, 
wrote her fine work, L’Injiuence des passions sur le 
bonheur des individus et des sociétés civiles. In our 
days, books of morals are rare; and detached trea- 
tises in imitation of the treatises of Cicero de Ami- 
citid, de Senectute, &c. are out of use. ‘The little of 
morality which is still permitted in our literature is 
reserved for the Romance. 

But to compensate for this, the subject of politics 
is one of those bold novelties of which the last fif- 
teen years of our history may fairly claim the honour. 
This glowing, enlightened, unresting species of im- 
provisation, written frequently in the finest French— 
this impromptu of every hour and every day, is, 
properly speaking, a product of French politics. 1t 
is even fearful to reflect on the tremendous waste of 
genius, of style, and of thought, which daily takes 
place in the journals of Paris—the energy of attack, 
the boldness of defence, the skill, the self-possession 
on both sides. Amid these unceasing contests, it 
was of necessity that the political sciences should 
make incalculable progress. What strides have they 
made between the days of the Chancelier de l’Ho- 
pital, and those of M. ‘Thiers—between the bon plaisir 
of Charles IX., and the charter of 1830! The bon 
plaisir was still in force when La Béotie composed 
his treatise De la Servitude Volontaire. At a later 
period, Bodin published his treatise De la République 
—Sully his Economies Royales. Then came Mon- 
tesquieu with his Esprit des Lois. The Contrat Social 
of J. J. Rousseau was the first note of the Revolution 
of 1789. At the same time, Beccaria, the Montes- 
quieu of Italy, with his treatise Des délits et des 
peines, produced just such a sensation in Europe as, 
in our days, Silvio Pellico has created with those 
holy pages of his which he has entitled Le Mie 
Prigioni. A striking coincidence this between two 
Italian rebels, the one of whom broke his chains by 
force, and the other by patient endurance. 

In the political sciences the French Revolution 
had its professors and its adepts. ‘The Abbé Sieyes, 
for example—an obscure thinker, with an emphatic 
style, who had not strength enough to sustain the 
reputation of his first pamphlet, and who died 
amongst us, about a year since, to the great surprise 


of the public, who thought he had been dead and 
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buried an age ago. “M.de Barbé-Marbois, who wrote | The works of ‘simple literary criticism, formerly | of oratory. It was they who prepared 


2 book on his transportation to Cayenne, and M. 
Rederer, a man of genius, recently dead, are also 
amongst the political writers of that period. M. 
Pasquier, who is now the President of the Chamber 
of Peers, made himself known by his Théorie des 
Lois pénales—a book distinguished by its beautiful 
style, but exhibiting more of imagination than of 
science. Nor should M. Lacretelle the elder, an 


| so abundant, have undergone, in our day, the fate of | and, of a verity, the national Tribune had been 
the works on morals, likewise so frequent of old. | less quickly and less high had it not had for jy 
Men busy themselves very little, now-a-days, with , foundation-stone the ruins of the Christian Chair, 


energetic and impassioned writer, be left unmen- | 


tioned. There were five or six years under the 
restoration, during which M. de Bonald was seriously 


regarded as the Montesquieu of the old monarchy. | 


The restoration swore only by him, and thrust for- 
ward, on all occasions, I know not what axiom of 
his, which was to renovate the entire frame of 
society. M.de Maistre, another short-sighted fanatic, 


| 
| 


must nevertheless in those qualities be placed second | 


to M. de Bonald—poor politicians both, and blind as 
bats. But, amongst these men, was one who 
thinks like Bossuet, and writes like Jean Jacques 
Rousseau—one of those spirits which are naturally 
rebellious, because they are never in their just place, 
which is the highest—and because, in the end, there 
is no place high enough for them inthe world, were it 
even that of king or of pope (as kings and popes go 
in modern Europe). ‘This man, who is a powerful 


| 


inquiries into the beautiful, and as little with those 


into the good,—though the things themselves are | and in a style far less French, travelled forwa, 
Perhaps they have learned | however, another kind of eloquence, even then al. 
to know, that theories are of less value than is the | ready visited by thedream of its own great destinies_ 
most simple resudt of such theories.—Quintiliansare | I speak of the eloquence of the bar. The French hy 
as rare amongst us as Platos and Senecas. We have, | savoured long of the pedantry of the schools. Patry 
however, several excellent works in this class of lite- | was the first, at the commencement of the seven. 
| raryscience. The Trailé des Etudes, by Rollin—the | teenth century, who reformed the strange abuses tg 
Choix des Etudes, by the Abbé Fleury—the Dia- | which the obscure advocates, his predecessors, hal 


sought after with zeal. 


logues sur U Eloquence, by Fénélon—his admirable 
letter to the French Academy—the Essai sur les 
ELloges, by Thomas—and the treatise by the Abbé 
Maury, entitled L’Eloquence de la Chaire. At a 
later period, and within our own epoch, we have 
had some ingenious critics: M. Suard, for example, 
who has very successfully imitated the Eloges of 
D’Alembert ; Chamfort, a man of genius, if there 
ever was one, with a mind virtuous, loyal, and pene- 
trating; Ginguené, who has given us an excellent 
history of Italian literature ; La Harpe, of whom we 





| 
| 
| 


have already spoken, such was our eagerness to | 


mention that illustrious critic; and finally, the dis- 
ciples, in that day and in this, of the creator amongst 


to God, as Bossuet had formerly reconciled to God | though overwhelmed with insults and with outrage, 


the royal authority—this man, who is a democrat | 


after the manner of an old apostle—this burning 
voice, speaking between the church and the people, 
between the king and the subject, between the con- 
science and the external interests, between the 
charter and the gospel—this Catholic and constitu- 
tional Luther—this daring, energetic, implacable 
orator, whose denunciation breaks, crushes, and de- 
stroys all upon which it falls—to sum up all in one 
word, this M. de la Mennais was looked upon by 
the restoration as merely a youthful priest, who was 
a not unskilful writer, and had the gift of arousing 
the young, and leading them back into the faith. 
Oh! how dull are governments, and how wantonly 
do they fling themselves away! The Restoration, 
which knelt at the feet of M. de Bonald, had not so 
much as a look for M. de la Mennais. It set out 
on its second exile, without having once suspected 
that, if it could have been saved, it could only have 
been by leaning on men like him. On the other 
side, the revolution of July was nota whit wiser. It gave 
itself no trouble about this frail and feeble priest, ill- 
clad, worn out with labour, without interest, without 
influence, and who is not even vicaire of a chapel in 
Paris. Oh! dull asthe rest! This priest—this in- 
valid—this lonely man—this breathless and ex- 
hausted voice—this earthward-bowed mortal, sud- 
denly lifts up his voice, his words break forth, he 
reveals himself. He calls unto him all the grief, all 
the humiliations, all the miseries, all the sufferings, 
and all the opinions of disordered humanity. He 
proclaims himself the priest, the apostle, the infallible 
Pontiff (and he is) of all who are in wretchedness, 
exile, or revolution in the world. He writes with a 
a pen of iron—a pen at once of poet and politician— 
the catechism of all revolutions to come. His Paroles 
@un Croyant fall, armed with the popular vengeance, 
into those wasted and weary souls—those hopeless 
and bewildered spirits which revolutions ever leave 
behind them. A terrible book! which will work as 
wide destruction as burning brands flung into a corn- 
field. Fatal lessons! fitted to the grasp of all dis- 
eased understandings. And how are they to be 
resisted—that devouring word—that strong conyic- 
tion of the soul—that priest who kneels upon pope 
and king—that apostle in rags, feeding on brown 
bread and spring-water—that man who has made of 
himself a people—that demagogue orator—that 
solemn voice speaking to the nations from the high 
place of the Christian pulpit, transported for this 
once from the cathedral to the market-place? Oh! 
dull-eyed politicians, who cannot see whence the 
storm cometh, which is blowing right towards them, 
and shall shiver them to pieces! M. de la Mennais 
is the most powerful politician of our age; yet I 
know not why I have placed him amongst the an- 
cients, he who by his genius and his wrath is the 
most modern of the moderns. But let us continue 
our review; and now, from the ancient politicians, 
pass we to the ancient critics, 
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} 
| 





was, nevertheless, the most courageous man,and the 
most far-sighted spirit of his age. Fréron dying, 
crushed beneath the weight of Encyclopedic hatred, 
left behind him Geoffroy, his continuator—Dussault, 
whose taste and delicacy have created a school—and 
Hofiman, a French sort of German, French in his 
genius, German in his style. Upon three or four 
men of that stamp devolved the entire critical lite- 
rature of their times; and services the most incontest- 
ible, and therefore forgotten, were rendered by these 
men to the literature of that day. Intrenched be- 
hind the strong defences of the Journal des Debats, 
around which the Emperor Napoleon himself prowl- 
ed in vain, like a chafed lion,—they gave the strong 
aid of their precepts, if they could not give that of 
their example, to all the productions of contemporary 
genius. They were the first to proclaim the supe- 





| riority of the arts of peace over those of war ;—they 


were the first who had dared to announce that a 
great poet spoke with a louder voice than the 
thunders of artillery, and that an orator might, at 
times, wield a strength beyond that of armies.— 
They lifted up a voice of power, and not unheeded, 
in the midst ofan empire whose thoughts were all of 
battle ; and, having thus prepared the way for those 
who were to follow them, went to their graves, without 
a care for what posterity might one day have to say 
ofthem. A thankless task is that of the journalist! 
—A frightful occupation that, whose office it is to give 
fame and glory to all others, and keep none for the 
professor’s self! But no matter; the critic has his 
vocation as well as the poet, and each does well if 
he walks unmurmuringly forward in the path which 
God has assigned him. 

Let us turn now to the eloquence of France—the 
noblest subject of our future pride. Bossuet is, be- 
yond all contradiction, the most eloquent of men.— 
He combines in himself Homer and St. John Chry- 
sostome. There is nothing, in any language, to be 
compared to the Oraisons Funébres, and the Discours 
sur VHistoire Universelle. For several centuries, 
France had no other eloquence than Christian elo- 
quence. All human liberty had sheltered itself in the 
pulpit of the Gospel; there only was thought or speech 
free; and thus it is that the mightiest revolutions 
have been effected from the pulpit. Luther, armed 
with speech alone—that new weapon of modern 
nations—feared not to brave the Bishop of Rome 
seated on the Capitol. Bossuet proclaimed, in pre- 
sence of the dead Condé, the vanity of earthly glory, 
and dared to speak of Cromwell to Louis X1V.—to 
speak to Louis XIV. of a man who had put a king to 
death! France has a right to be proud of her Chris- 
tian orators. Fléchier, Mascaron, Bourdaloue, Mas- 
silion, Saurin, Beauvais l’éveque de Sénez—he who, 
preaching before the dying Louis XV., cried out in a 
transport of prophetic enthusiasm, “ Yet forty days 
and Nineveh shall be destroyed !”—are all among 
her great orators. They elevated our language— 
they communicated to it the movement and the life 


| Mémoires of Pélisson, for the Surintendant Fouquet, 
politician, and has reconciled the liberty of our days | us of periodical criticism, Fréron—that Fréron who, | 
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Widely distant from the eloquence of Christianity 


so long abandoned themselves. These gentlema 
got on, chiefly by the help of quotations, sacred ang 
profane—commentaries, explanations, demonstra, 
tions, and other figures which make the resources of 
a barbarous rhetoric. An excellent model of ajj 
this exists in the Plaideurs of Racine. I remembe 
to have read, in the speech of an advocate conten. 
porary with Patru, the following exclamation. 
“You would rob us of our bread—bread which the 
Greeks called roy Bpwroyv!” Patru—a man ofa 
wise and acute genius—a writer full of self-possessign 
and of science—taught his future brethren, how, 
man may be at once lucid, rational,and eloquent. The 


the speeches of Voltaire in defence of Calas and of 
Sirven, are models of the oratorical style; the Me. 
moires of Beaumarchais against Goetzman, have an 
European celebrity. Certainly M. Bergasse had need 
of both great eloquence and great courage to expose 
himself to the fury of that cruel and implacable 
Beaumarchais, who tore his enemies mercilessly, 
alike at the bar, in his books, on the stage—with his 
nails, with his teeth, and with his genius. M. Ber 
gasse, however, overthrew this formidable opponent, 
and he revenged himself by introducing his adversary 
in an ill-natured drama, called L’autre Tartufe, 
M. Bergasse died a few months after the Revolution 
of July. King Charles X., three days before his 
departure, had created him a peer of France— 
the sole tribute which has ever been paid to the 
memory of this honest man, who had been suf- 
fered to fall into the deepest poverty. He died 
without regretting the loss of his peerage, but grieving 
much after his lawful king. He was one of those 
men, so rare, who change not,—but die, in old age, 
amid the undisturbed convictions of their youth. 
But hark ! hear you not the crash of the old society 
of France? The ancient royalty, the ancient poesy, 
the ancient eloquence—all are passing away! all 
things are changing—all things are about to be re 
newed! Suddenly from the bosom of silence and 
amaze, rises up the most portentous voice that, since 
the days of Demosthenes, has ever charmed, startled, 
or persuaded the spirits of men. ‘That all-prevailing 
voice, which sways the multitude at will, as the wind 
sways the waves of the ocean, is the voice of Mirabeau, 
Mirabeau is the creator, amongst us, of a new species 
of eloquence, which can never die, and has replaced 
every other kind of eloquence—I mean parliamentary 
eloquence. At length, behold the human speech 
winning its way, by main force, amongst the affain 
of the world! At length men may speak aloud about 
the substantial interests of nations. At length free- 
dom stands revealed, has its friends and its foes, de- 
fends itself and attacks, and all by speech. The first 
discoverer of this new tongue, by which the interests 
of the world declare themselves, was Mirabeau ; more 
eloquent than Demosthenes, more powerful than 
Cicero, more copious than Socrates,and more daring 
than all put together. Without art, without study, 
without method, without preparation, he became 
an orator at once,—at the moment when liberty 
was proclaimed. He was born an orator. His elo- 
quence is of his own making. What a head, what an 
eye, how touching and terrible a voice were his! how 
bold and brilliant a spirit! He is the founder of the 
French Tribune. He is the prince of the art of ora- 
tory. Recall to yourself the immense labours of the 
Constituent Assembly, the address to the King on the 
dismissal of the troops, the discourse on the bank- 
ruptcy, the reply to the Abbé Maury, respecting the 
possessions of the Church, and his magnificent defence 
of Marseilles, his native city. He came armedat 
points,—wielding with equal skill the weapons of sat- 
casm, of irony, of violence. He passed from the 
thunder to the smile,—now copious as that Pindaric 
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stream of which Horace speaks,—now replying with 
single unanswerable word. In these lofty labours 
Mirabeau wore out his life ; and when he died he 
could afford to die,—he had given the art of oratory 


ce! 

You will perceive that, in this rapid sketch, it is as 
impossible for me not occasionally to overstep the 
limits prescribed, as it is to speak, in so contracted a 

of all the men of celebrity who crowd and 

jostle each other, in the pulpit, at the bar, and on the 
tribune. ‘To have made room for Bossuet and 
Massillon, I might perhaps hold myself excused 
fom speaking of two or three young men who have, 
in our day, made for themselves great reputations as 
preachers, and are run after by the public of Paris. 
These young men started as enthusiastic disciples of 
M.de la Mennais. But when Rome had laid their 
master under ban, and he himself had declared his 
ference of St. Just over St. Pierre, unwilling to 
te themselves from the Gospel communion, 
beyond which there was no arena for their eloquence, 
they drew as nearly as they could towards their ne- 
tural master, the Archbishop of Paris, and thus ob- 
tained permission to mount the Evangelical rostrum. 
Amongst these young apostles, to whose energetic 
and flowing eloquence Paris delights to listen, two 
may be distinguished from the rest—the Abbé Cccur 
andthe Abbé Lacordaire. Both have, unquestion- 
ably,a great gift of oratory. They have divided 
between them, perhapsunconsciously,the two domains 
of the christian art. The Abbé Ceeur is timid, mo- 
dest and reserved; he speaks with much unction and 
geat calmness. The Abbé Lacordaire, on the other 
hand, is impetuous, petulant, bold and irascible. The 
multitude crowds about these two young preachers, 
and listens to them,—not with christian attention, but 
vith an attention altogether profane; comparing them 
against each other, as it compared Lafont with Talma, 
at the Thédtre F'rangais, and finding in that compari- 
son a pleasure purely literary. The Abbé Cceur and 


the Abbé Lacordaire themselves, however, who have | 


adeep feeling of the dignity of the orator,—and of the 
christian orator in particular,—revolt, from the bottom 
oftheir souls, against the childish curiosity by which 
they are surrounded. They would give their lives to 
be seriously apprehended by the glittering crowds 
vho hear them. They call to their aid the most 
impressive severities of the Catholic religion,—hut in 
vain, It is neither in search of terrors nor remorse 
that the multitude comes to them ; it is purely to 
listen and to applaud. Thus, in the very midst of 
their triumph, the confusion and discouragement of 
these young apostles is unspeakable. Precisely the 
same thing happens to them as happened to M. de la 
Mennais when he had written that magnificent work 
his Essai sur Uindifférence en maticre de religion. 
The book was devoured as a book of powerful and 
cutting argument; after which each reader went 
about his business, persuaded that M. de la Mennais 
was a very great writer, but quite as indiffvrent as he 
vas before. Hereupon follows what our daily frivolity 
takes no account of. Here are three noble Catholic 
and Christian spirits, La Mennais, L’ Abbé Coeur, and 
L’Abbé Lacordaire, who begin by speaking, with a 
lively sincerity, of the Gospel and Gospel interests, 
and of our hereafter in a higher world. If you listen, 
at first, to these Christian men, in the sense in which 
they speak to you and desire to be heard, it is well; 
they will continue in the track of the Gospel, so long 
% you are disposed to follow them. But, if once 
these fine intelligences perceive that you make of 
their discourses a trivial plaything for your fancy— 
amere distraction between the morning’s and the 
tvening’s meals—a pretext for assembling in the 
Church to criticize him and each other, that you 
may say to one another as you quit the temple, 
“really he isa fine preacher,—his discourse of to-day 
excels that of yesterday,”—then be well assured that 


the Christian orator will learn to hold in disdain 


both you and his own labour. He will reject 
with scorn that miserable farce. You refuse to 
give him your faith, or even your serious attention, 
When he discourses to you of heaven—so he will 
iscourse to you of earth. You are listless and dis- 
ttaeted while he speaks in obedience to authority— 
Well, he will speak to you of revolt. You scan his 
arguments and analyze his phrases, with the niceness 
of a rhetorician, so long as he stays within the Gospel, 
then he will enter into the charter. He will address 





you on the sole interest which has power to excite 
you—on the only futurity about which you are dis- 
quieted ; he will speak to you of politics. Thanks to 
yourselves, the Christian pulpit will becomea Tribune 
—the Gospel be treated of as if it were a constitution 
which was to be debated—the Pope on the right 
hand, Luther on the left—here Voltaire, yonder the 
Archbishop. It is thus that M. de la Mennais has 
done. He made himself a people, because Paris 
would not take him seriously in his character of a 
priest: and thus, too, will shortly do those other 
young priests, whose eloquence we treat like a toy, 
perceiving not the chagrin and bitterness which lie 
beneath a faith that fails to make itself understood 
in the world, by any of the resources of talent and 
all the seductions of speech. 

So much for the eloquence of the pulpit in the 
nineteenth century! It is not the men that are 
wanting; France has never wanted for men or for 
minds,—it is the faith that she lacks. Give to the 
Christian orator a Christian audience, and you will 
have no failure in orators. It is true that the Cleri- 
cate of France—that article of French superiority— 
has sustained irreparable losses. Still, it need not 
be doubted, that if the old belief survived, the 
French clergy would soon have repaired them. 
There are within our noble country talent, virtue, 
and courage for all vocations. But who shall pierce 
through the mountain of infidelity which has reared 
itself amongst us? So long as that hopeless indif- 
ference lasts, the Church of France must not look 
for orators. 

The eloquence of the Bar is more ,osperous, in 
these our days, than the eloquence of the pulpit. 
The bar reckons a vast number of men of talent. 
Vainly do the political exigencies withdraw from it, 
every day, some eloquent advocate, to make a de- 
puty of him, or a minister of state; the loss is 
scarcely felt : “ primo avulso, non deficit alter aureus.” 
Thus, the Revolution of July, which drew, thank 
heaven, largely upon the Bar of Paris for its minis- 
ters, its magistrates, and its deputies, has yet in no 
degree diminished the oratorical splendour of that 
illustrious body. There. pass few months amongst 
us which do not present the brilliant spectacle 
of two advocates disputing, inch by inch, the 
eround of one of those “causes célébres,” in which 
either the great interest of the questions at issue, or 
the names and exalted station of the parties, are so 
many lively reasons of curiosity and interest. During 
each of these legal contests, all other interests in 
Paris are suspended. The great orators come down 
from the Chamber of Deputies which had absorbed 
them, to give battle to the young advocates who, as 
yet, are advocates only. The strife begins, and the 
entire city is hushed into attention around the eager 
combatants. You remember that terrible, but strange, 
affair of the Sieur Laronciére, and the admirable 
fight sustained by the young Chaix d’Est-Ange, 
single-handed, against Odillon Barrot, the Demo- 
sthenes of the Liberal, and Berryer, the Cicero of the 
Royalist opposition. It was a struggle of hand to 
hand and foot to foot. Barrot and Berryer defended 
between them a young girl, beautiful, innocent, 
weak, and grossly outraged and assaulted by a 
wretched sous-lieutenant :—Chaix d’Est-Ange, on the 
other hand, was the defender of this same young 
man, convicted, overwhelmed, crushed beneath the 
mere gaze of that voung girl, who wept and fainted 
but to look upon him. Chaix d’Est-Ange, fighting 
alone against the most illustrious heroes of the Bar 



























































of Paris, made head against them bravely ; and if 


his client fell at last, it was only because it was im- 
possible that Laronciére should not fall before the 
accusing finger with which that young girl pointed 
him out. The real advocate of Mademoiselle de 
Morel was Mademoiselle de Morel herself. Had 
she not pleaded in her own cause, her assassin had 
escaped. 

Odillon Barrot, however, is, as we have said, the 
pride of French Liberal, as Berryer is that of French 
Royalist oratory. Nothing can be more formidable 
than the cool self-possession of Barrot—nothing 
more touching than the emotion of Berryer. The 
one thunders and denounces—the other weeps and 
persuades. The one has no pity—and the other no 
fear. They have fought many a battle against each 
other; and it was a novel and a curious thing to find 
them allied together, on this occasion, against the 








young Chaix d’Est-Ange, and to see this fine young 
man maintaining his ground against a coalition so 
formidable. Of such materials is the Bar of Paris 
composed! Rich in wit, abundant in energy, great 
in courage, firm in independence,—such is the cha- 
racter of that peculiar eloquence, which is wanting 
in nothing, save only in style. Is the art of oratory 
on the advance or the decline amongst us? Are its 
speeches made merely to be listened to, or to survive ? 
Does that species of improvisation, which strikes 
such powerful blows, and yet leaves behind no frag- 
ment of itself, constitute the whole of eloquence ? 
Are the great masters of antiquity, who prepared 
their least important speeches with such prodigious 
care, and whose lightest orations have come down to 
us as models of eloquence, to be considered as pro- 
perly eloquent or not? Can a truly fine oration 
neglect its style—the principle to which it should 
owe its prolonged existence? Were Demosthenes 
and Cicero, those two great masters, who polished 
even their wrath,—who, after’ the delivery of their 
discourses, revised them again and again, added to 
them, expunged from them, (as in the case of the 
famous oration for Milo,)—less powerful pleadersthan 
are Berryer and Chaix d’Est-Ange, who trust to the 
emotion of the moment, so powerful, but so fleeting, 
to produce their effects—to agitate, to persuade, to 
melt? Is eloquence itself a thing so common that 
we can afford to fling it to the winds, as fast as it is 
produced,—as the mass of wonderful and excellent 
composition squandered by the fifty or sixty daily 
journals, published in Paris, is flung to the winds on 
each morning? These are great questions, which I 
have not time to examine. In any case, the elo- 
quence of the Bar is unquestionably a thing whose 
existence is not to be denied amongst us, and yet of 
which France cannot produce the proofs—so unpre- 
meditated is that species of eloquence—so much does 
it lose in being written down—and so entirely is it 
formed to glitter and expire with the immediate 
passions of the speaker. The same thing may be 
szid of Parliamentary eloquence, which is scarcely 
more literary than the eloquence of the Bar. But 
the eloquence of the senate is too intimately mixed 
up with the gravest interests of the nation, to permit 
of our subjecting it to the same species of judgment 
which we may apply to any other kind of oratory, 
affecting interests whose discussion is limited by 
the walls of the cathedral or the hall of justice. 
Besides, if the parliamentary eloquence of modern 
France can be in no degree compared to that po- 
lished and learned oratory, the brilliant secret of 
which antiquity has failed to transmit to us, it must, 
at least, be acknowledged that there never was a 
deliberative assembly which reckoned amongst its 
members a larger number of skilful speakers than 
the Chamber of Deputies for the last ten years. It 
is to be remembered that Imperial France had 
almost entirely forgotten the early and glorious ora- 
torical displays of the Constituent Assembly, when, 
in 1815, she was surprised by a constitution, the 
very birth and establishment of which of necessity 
demanded great orators. Remember that France 
of the Charter had lost sight, amid the smoke of her 
hattle-fields and the exigencies of war, of all the arts 
of peace,—all' the beautiful and severe studies of 
poetic leisure,—when she found herself by accident, 
and at once, in the midst of a constitution, of which 
she had to discuss all the articles, one by one. 
(When I say all the articles, I should observe, in 
exception, that the 14th article was suffered to pass 
without examination,—and that fourteenth article 
was pregnant with a revolution!) Remember fur- 
ther, that it was the soldiers of the Empire—Foy and 
Lamarque—both now amongst the dead, the one 
buried amid his own triumph, the other buried in 
the revolution of July, and wrapped in a bloody 
shroud,—who first began to lisp out the earliest 
words that France had heard from her reviving 
Tribune. It was no easy task for these men of war, 
and no little surprise to that Imperialized France, 
which had been long unused to listen to a free voice 
speaking freely. Well, in that art of speech, new 
as it then was to us, our progress was rapid. 1789 
had created for us impromptu orators—and 1815 
did the same. Speech is, as is the sword, a weapon 
always wielded well by him who has courage, and 
marches forward: and all the orators of the new 
constitution have marched inadvance. Louis X VIIL, 
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—who had flattered himself that the Chamber of De- 
puties would need, at least, some ten years of appren- 
ticeship, and fully reckoned upon dying before he 
should be called upon to make them any allowances 
in his quality of master,—was greatly surprised when 
he heard these soldiers of yesterday speaking so 
loudly, so boldly, and with such unexpected facility 
—these parvenu orators, who already equalled the 
orators of your own House of Commons. No long 
time elapsed before these same speakers, who at 


and strong enough to assume the offensive in their 
turn. France will long remember the magnificent 
conflict between M. de Villéle and the Liberal oppo- 
sition—a single fox opposed to twenty unchained 
lions, yet making head against them all! All the 
ability and all the power of the Restoration engaged 
in the struggle with certain impromptu orators! The 
Royalty of France, which saw nothing more in all 
this than a battle between a minister and its own 
subjects of the Chamber of Deputies, amused itself 
by watching the strenuous efforts of the one side and 
the other. It criticized the blows delivered by each, 
as if it had had no personal interest in the issue. 
It dealt out its blame and its applause, as might 
have been done by a simple spectator —not a 
French spectator, but an Englishman or a German. 
It looked on as the Spaniard does at his bull-fights ; 
and when M. de Villéle was wounded, it called out 
“ Bravo, the Bull!”—Oh! dull and short-sighted 
Royalty! which could not see that it was itself the 
victim which was dragged along the arena; that the 
opposition was chasing it, in the person of its minis- 
ter; that the inextinguishable hatreds of Waterloo 
were strengthening every day in the bosoms of 
the populace at the voice of its orators! Fated 
Royalty! which listened calmly to that eloquence, 
80 moderate in appearance, so wrathful and impa- 
tient in fact. When M. de Villele fell, the opposi- 
tion dissembled its triumph, for it was then sure of 
its victory. Foy, Manuel, Benjamin Constant, 
QOdillon Barrot, Lafitte, foresaw that which was to 
happen. Royalty awakened, but too late, to a sense 
of the power of the popular orator, strove vainly to 
silence those importunate voices to which it had 
been so long an amused listener. The country, 
already in revolt, sent insultingly back to the Cham- 
ber those same proscribed voices,—dearer to it for 
that proscription. All was gone, and eloquence once 
again had triumphed over the Royalty of France. 
That same Restoration, which believed itself to be 
immortal, was driven into flight before a few orators: 
and, to crown its misfortunes, after a magnificent 
revolution of three days, an advocate—a deputy—a 
member of the opposition—M. Odillon Barrot, hat 
in hand, conducted Charles X. and his family to the 
ship at Cherbourg, riding in that same path of the 
sea which had been traversed, under circumstances 
so varied, by Henrietta of England. Nearly the 
same thing which happened to Charles X. had 
happened before to Louis X VI.: an advocate and 
deputy had brought back Louis and his family from 
Varennes to Paris—a journey less sad and less humi- 
liating than that of King Charles X. to Cherbourg ; 
for the advocate who conducted Charles conducted 
him to exile,—but the advocate who conducted 
Louis conducted him only to death ! 

Mark, too, that after having, by a word, over- 
thrown one of the most solid monarchies of modern 
Europe, the Chamber of Deputies,—that is to say, 
the eloquence of parliament,—founded also, by a 
word, another monarchy not less solid. By one 
motion of the hand, it drove forth a dynasty, and 
called in another; and such was the passive obe- 
dience of the nation, that it suffered these deputies to 
make, and unmake, a King, as if it had been some 
simple question of an amendment in the excise laws. 
Is there any instance of an eloquence more powerful 
and more effective than this ? 

The revolution of July gave a new impulse to 
our parliamentary eloquence. A new era—a novus 
ordo—may be said to have then arisen. The lower- 
ing of the qualification, and of the elective age to 
thirty years, brought into the Chamber many young 
and brilliant spirits, who waited only an occasion to 
signalize themselves as great speakers. If the Cham- 
ber of 1830 had produced only M. Thiers, it would 
be entitled to honourable mention,—for it produced 
a great orator in him. But the Chamber of 1830 did 








not produce M. Thiers alone; for it likewise exhibited 
M. Guizot under an entirely new light, and extended 
the reputation of M. Berryer. M. Dupin, more at 
his ease since he became one of the leaders of French 
society, took also a loftier character of independence, 
and his sarcasm gained in power thereby. It isa 
property of revolutions to bring into relief the qua- 
lities of men, whether good or evil; and in either 
case society is a gainer. And are we to reckon for 


| nothing M. le Due de Fitz-James, that eloquent 
first confined themselves to the defensive, felt skilful 


voice of the Chamber of Peers, which ascended to 
the Chamber of Deputies; or M. Casimir Perrier, 
who strove to save the revolution from its own ex- 
cesses, and cried aloud to it to halt, ere yet it was 
too late; or M. de Lamartine, that fine ideality, 
who dreams aloud in the Tribune, and whose har- 
monious and cadenced prose is listened to as eagerly 
as his verses; or M. Sauzet, who came thither to 
display all the vanity of his eloquence of the bar, 
which will not submit itself to parliamentary forms ; 
or M. Lafitte, that vanquished glory, who knows not 
now whither to betake himself, amid the very scenes 
where he was once a king; or M. Odillon Barrot, 
who doubts of his own identity, and questions him- 
self daily if he be indeed Odillon Barrot; or M. 
Garnier Pages, or M. Kératry, or M. St. Mare Girar- 
din,—that young writer of so much imagination, and 
who will be eloquent as soon as he shall have learnt 
to keep his imagination in control; or many an- 
other, who do not just now occur to me, and who are 
all more or less orators? Such is the condition of 
our parliamentary eloquence of to-day! 

We shall* stumble again upon M. Thiers, M. 
Guizot, and the principal orators of that party, in a 
separate chapter, when we shall have reached our 
division of the “ Moderns.” 

But the study most necessary to modern nations,— 
even before the eloquence of the tribune,—is, beyond 
all question, the study of history. We have little 
time, now-a-days, to occupy ourselves with grammar, 
poetry, comedy, romance,—all the delightful super- 
fluities, in fact, so dear to a people that has little 
else to do; but we are greedy of politics, written or 
spoken, and eager after history,—which is the poli- 
tics of deceased nations. Here, too, a great difference 
may be remarked, between history such as the an- 
cients wrote it, and history such as it is written in 
our day. Improvisation, that tenth muse of modern 
times, has taken possession of modern history,—as it 
has taken possession of eloquence, of politics, of the 
theatre, and of all things. When we study the 
masterpieces of Xenophon, of Thucydides, of Livy, 
of Tacitus, of Sallust, they seem to us so many 
pages of a perfection which it is hopeless to seek to 
approach. History, thus written, thus meditated, 
and thus mingled with all the passions of eloquence, 
rises up to the dignity of epic poetry. The historian 
of antiquity, occupied with the care of disposing his 
events in the most dramatic forms, and in making 
the characters of his drama speak as it is probable 
they would have spoken, was surely more of a poet 
than a historian. Is there amongst the epic poems 
of old, a relation more skilfully arranged than that 
of the war of Catiline, in the pages of Sailust? Is 
not the story of Agricola, in Tacitus, a disheartening 
model—not of history, but of eloquence? And have 
you not been often struck with the remarkable ad- 
herence of the historians of antiquity, to the recollec- 
tion that history was first written in verse—that it 
was exclusively the office of the poets—and that 
Homer himself was neither more nor less than the 
most ingenious, the ablest, and the most exact of 
historians ? 

Modern nations have striven in vain to elevate 
themselves to the literary height of the historians of 
antiquity. They have been, in the outset, so forcibly 
arrested by the character of the facts, atid of the 
men who claimed a place in their histories, that all 
which they have found themselves able to do, has 
been to class them without confusion, and then give 
a clear and chronological account of what had passed. 
We have very few skilfully-written histories ;—but, 
in compensation, we have chronicles and other kinds 
of relation, admirable for their naiveté. Froissart, 
Philippe de Comines, Sully, Prerefixe, are skilful 
and intelligent chroniclers. M.de Thou, a severe 
disciple of Livy, has been so very unfortunate as 
to write the History of France in the dead lan- 
guage of his illustrious master. Mezeray is some- 








times eloquent—always neat, clear, and lively_jy 
he is deficient in art. Bossuet has written a book, j 

the antique taste—the Discours sur I’ Histoire Uniney, 
selle, the most magnificent chapter in the writte, 
history of the world. St. Réal is a feeble imitats 
of Sallust—without either his energy, his style, or 
his eloquence. The Cardinal de Retz, on the cop. 
trary, is at least the equal of the historian of Catiling. 
great in style—great in thought—great in irony_ 
and great in courage—he has the spirit of a gentle 
man, the heart of a captain, and the elegant diction 
of a courtier. We have lately been presented with 
a complete historical master-piece, of which we hag 
before only fragments—the Mémoires de St.-Simon 
the admirable and charming gossip of the most dis 
tinguished grand Seigneur of his day, about the 
court, the men, and the things, of the most brilliant 
generation of our history. The histories of the ex. 
cellent Rollin are still read amongst us, and deserye 
to be so—that enthusiastic (and, without knowing 
it, republican) imitator of classic antiquity. Finally, 
we have further—to oppose to all the master-pieces 
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of ancient history—a work of Montesquieu’s, anda It is true | 
work of Voltaire’s—the Décadence des Romains, ¥ yet found a 
and the magnificent Dialogue de Sylla et d’Eucrate, history of th 
We have the Essai sur les Meeurs, and the Histoire ¥ xt least, the 
de Charles XII.—and these make all our riches! M. Thiers. 

From the date of Duclos, we fall into historical 9J france—an 
compilations. Then comes the French Revolution, { effort of M. 
and with it the Moniteur Universel—that history occasions. 

written from day to day—without love or hatred. J his remote | 
without taste or method—and always directed against {§ beyond the | 
the vanquished of yesterday by the conqueror of to. [ everything t 
day. If care be not taken, the Moniteur Universi J or power by 
will be the death of history amongst us, by handing J part which | 
it over to that mere dry assertion of facts which are JM affairs of t! 
nothing but facts, and happen from one day to an-  jirtue to hi 
other—without anything like explanation or com- {J and labour 
mentary. What could be more marvellous than the the most fo 
history of the French Revolution, or that of the over the im 
Emperor Napoleon? Where will you find a subject {§ seemed ove 
more vast than the one, or a hero more supernatural The charter 








than the other? Where were there ever relations 
more fitted for the handling of genius? In one, the 
greatest nation of the universe, breaking with its own 
hands the throne of its kings and the temple of its 
gods—immolating with the same axe its clergy and 
its nobles—and yet, from the midst of such extended 
ruins, extricating itself by the force of courage 
abroad, and of resignation at home? In the other, 
a man, coming, poor and solitary, from a nameless 
island, to solicit from France an uniform, bread, 
and a few lessons in mathematics—which France 
conceded out of charity. A little while, and this 
young man, whose existence had been scarcely 
known, commands the wondering gaze of Europe, 
from the summit of the Egyptian pyramids! Nay 
more, he has a loftier pedestal than the pyramids— 
he sits on the throne of France’s kings—he is the 
master of Europe—the master of the world. Again 
a little while, and you find him once more in a lonely 
island, poorer and more alone than when he wan- 
dered from the island of his birth— What a history 
to write ! 

And the history of the Restoration—who is to 
write that ?—another great subject is there. A race 
of kings in exile, and reconciled to their exiled des- 
tiny—suddenly awakened by the fall of the emperor. 
The solitude of Hartwell echoing back those swell- 
ing words—Sire and Majesty! The bloody scaffold 
of Louis XVI., covered anew with velvet and with 
gold, for the enthronement of the family of the 
martyrking—Louis X VIII.—thespiritual king—the 
philosopher king—the man of the eighteenth French 
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century—making preparation for his own interment trening, 
at St. Denis, as the sole kingdom in which he Was in suc 
could feel that there was nothing further to ap- Revolutic 
prehend from usurpation. Behold an epopee and neither a 
a hero worthy the interest and the study of the mautobi 
historian! Then Charles X.,—that noble-hearted J] these tog 
gentleman, but obstinate as he was frivolous—who and essen 
could not see that Nineveh had but forty days to the comp 
live,—that imprudent prince who lost, in attack, urangem 
the strength which he should have used for his de- biography 
fence alone. Then all that marvellous péle-méle of autobiogr 
revolution, of empire, and of royalty—that magnl- the indign 
ficent conflict of the red cap, the white banner, French I 
and the tricoloured flag: young France herself ad- erit wh 






vancing, to surprise and charge, amidst their mutual 
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grifes, alike that vanquished Revolution, that moth- 
eaten Empire, and that Restoration with the wound 
in its heart. Then, all at once, the catastrophe 
of the three days—inevitable and yet unforeseen ;— 

monarch departing for the third time—as calm 
and tranquil as though he but fulfilled some common 
duty, or were setting out for his pleasure-house— 
tendens venefrenos in agros. The Duchess of Angou- 
Jme, with her manly heart and masculine mind, 
supporting herself, without a murmur, on that slender 
yeed which bears the name of the Duc d’Angouléme. 
_The Duchess of Berry, destined to compromise her 
cause, as well by her weakness as her strength. The 
young and promising child, on whom before reposed 
so many and such lofty destinies, devoted now to an 
exile like that of the last Stuarts, without end and 
yithout glory. How is it that this extraordinary 
history—or rather these three extraordinary histories 
—have not yet furnished the subjects of three his- 
toric master-pieces ! And how greatly is it to be re- 

ted, that with histories like these, France has 
none to write them. 

It is true that, if the Emperor Napoleon have not 
yet found a biographer worthy of him, and if the 
history of the Restoration be still to write, we possess, 
at least, the History of the French Revolution, by 
M. Thiers. It is a celebrated and popular book in 
France—and I believe in Europe. It is the first 
eflort of M. Thiers—that ready extemporiser for all 
occasions. When M. Thiers arrived in Paris from 
his remote province, bringing with him no baggage 
beyond the accumulated hatred in his heart against 
everything that bore the name of legitimate royalty 
or power by right divine, he little suspected the great 
part which he was destined, one day, to play, in the 
afairs of the world. Opposing only courage and 
virtue to his actual position—he suffered, studied, 
and laboured on in silence. He reached Paris at 
the most formidable moment of the royal triumph 
over the imperial defeat. At that juncture, all hope 
semed over for the doctrines of the Convention. 
Thecharter was but newly born; and the opposition, 
as yet, timid and weak was but in its infancy. M. 
Thiers, lost in the crowd of oppressed and discon- 
tented spirits, turned his eyes, not towards the Em- 
pire—which had already receded farther from us than 
the Revolution, but towards that Revolution itself 
—become now the prey of the conquerors. The Re- 
wlution, at that period, was the object of all sorts of 
outrage: 1789 was loaded with reproaches, as con- 
tituting the disgrace of the human mind. At this 
noment it was that the young author undertook to 
vindicate the French Revolution, by writing its his- 
tory. His was, in the highest degree, one of that 
quality of minds which take a marvellous grasp of 
al things—rapid in the acquirement of knowledge— 
we of those fine and unsullied pages on which so 
much may be written. The history of the French 
Revolution was known to him as yet, only by instinct; 
but with one like him, so to know it was to know it 
tnly. He set himself at once, however, to examine 
ito the facts and the men of the Revolution. He 
inquired into its laws, its orations, its battles, its vic- 
tories, its defeats. He occupied himself with re- 
sarches of a thousand kinds ;—war he discussed with 
the generals—finances with the financiers—diplo- 
macy with the diplomatists. Nothing escaped his 
tthusiastic, persevering, and enlightened mind. The 
most clear-sighted amongst those whom M. Thiers 
abjected to this species of interrogation, believed 
that they had merely to do with a young man, eager 
fr knowledge, and seeking information. But far 
teyond this was the object in view—a history to be 
Pepared—a book which its author wrote on each 
ening, depositing therein his booty of the day. It 
vin such manner that this History of the French 
Revolution was prepared. Properly speaking, it is 
wither a book, nor a journal, nor a biography, nor 
Mautobiography, nor a pamphlet—but a little of all 
tse together ; that is to say, partaking of the good 
ad essential qualities proper to each. It combines 

compactness and unity of the book, the order and 
wrangement of the journal, the simplicity of the 

iphy, the valuable and minute details of the 
‘utobiography, and the enthusiasm, the passion, and 
‘he indignation of the pamphlet. This History of the 
tach Revolution unites in itself all the kinds of 
merit which characterize those various brief historic 
which are not history itself, though nearly 





related to it. Its pages contain admirable passages. 
There are, in many parts of this great book, whole 
chapters which read as if they had been written with 
the sword. Yet the truth must be told—it is not a 
history after all, but admirable materials for history— 
disjecta membra poeta. 

By the side of M. Thiers, though marching in a 
different track, is another statesman,—a great histo- 
rian and a great orator—M. Guizot. M. Guizot is 
the man of France who has given the happiest im- 
pulse to historical studies; he loves history as M. de 
Lamartine loves poetry. M. Guizot has devoted his 
entire life to this noble inquiry, which treats of nations 
and of kings. In his chair at the Sorbonne, when 
he was, as yet, only the most distinguished Professor 
of history in France, M. Guizot explained, with sin- 
gular clearness, the origin of the French nation, filled 
as it is with obscurity, and shadowed by a heavy 
cloud. M. Guizot examined contemporaneously 
into the history of France and into that of England ; 
he collated at the same time, and with the same care, 
the chronicles of the two nations. He isa philosopher 
having a marvellous grasp of vision,—who does not 
disjoin in his books what God had brought together, 
nor permit the historian to isolate the nation whose 
history he undertakes to write, from the nations which 
surround it. Even in this day, amid all his labours 
of the tribune and the government, M. Guizot finds 
time to preside over the Commission for French His- 
tory—to send hither and thither throughout England, 
throughout Germany, throughout Italy and through- 
out our own ancient cities, young men of his school, 
commissioned by him to collect historical materials, 
I would gladly have spoken here of his Discours de 
réception (inaugural address) to the French Academy 
—but it is a work which defies analysis. No man 
has ever spoken more magnificently on the subjects 
of the eighteenth century and of history,—those two 
noble passions of M. Guizot. q 

Several historians of a reputation less brilliant, 
without doubt, but of a science not less solid, claim 
also our attention and our esteem. The author of the 
Histoire de la Conquéte de UAngleterre par les Nor- 
mands, M, Augustin Thierry, is conspicuously a man 
born to write history. Whata mind for investigation is 
his !_What an art for separating confused sources, 
and detecting all the small streams which have he- 
come merged in the one great river! The terrible 
misfortune which has overtaken M. Augustin Thierry 
—the blindness with which he has been smitten in 
the midst of his researches—has been unable to 
crush his intrepid and resolute skill. He has per- 
severed more earnestly than ever in his discoveries ; 
and, whether it be that he had already laid in 
stores of knowledge for his life,—or that for the man 
of genius there is a gift of second sight—the page 
which he has dictated is not to be distinguished 
from the page which he had written. To the honour 
of our Prince Royal be it said, that the learning and 
the misfortune of M. Thierry have awakened noble 
and touching sentiments in hisbreast. He has taken 
under his protection the historian of Old France, ap- 
pointed him hislibrarian,—and when M. Thierry has 
occasion to speak with the prince, it is the prince 
who goes in search of him. This is well—thus it 
should be with learned men, and thus it should be 
with princes. 

After him, a man of natural eloquence, lively but 
intelligent passion and persevering science, M. Mi- 
chelet, recommends himself to our notice by his ima- 
gination, bold, impetuous, and active. The works of 
M. Michelet are filled with interesting knowledge and 
entertaining discoveries. His master is Niebuhr. M. 
Michelet is a fine historical investigator—he loves to 
inquire, he loves to discover, but, above all, he loves 
to divine. Old books, old times, old doubts, these 
are his true elements; he passes night and day in 
exploring the libraries, and fancying to himself all 
sorts of French and German histories—lofty phan- 
toms of a powerful imagination—which, after all, is 
perhaps a better thing than reality. M. Michelet is 
much occupied with the philosophy of history. He 
amuses himself by reconciling Vico and Descartes. 
One day, with a hardihood which few could have 
evinced, he set himself to work to make Luther write 
his own memoirs !—the Mémoires de Luther, by M. 
Michelet. The book was seriously announced and 
seriously read. Here and there, in its pages, the 
terrible Luther lifts up that powerful and melancholy 








voice which changed the world. Our learned histo- 
rian makes the most of that correspondence, more 
voluminous and more interesting than the letters of 
Voltaire. In itself, and in its singular title, Mé- 
moires de Luther, the book is a very fine romance, 
filled with interest and with passion,—treating not 
merely of the fearful duel fought by Luther against 
Rome, but treating also of the terrible reformer in 
his house, by the side of his wife, in his battles, in 
his temptations, in his private consolations, and in 
his familiar doubts of every day. 

Another historical romancer, full of zeal and kind- 
liness, whose works are destined to popularity, M. 
Alexis Monteil, absorbed in profound and incredible 
labours, occupies himself with reconstructing, not the 
ancient frame of French society, but the most minute 
details of the private life, domestic manners and 
popular usages of France. Nothing can be more 
ingenious than his Histoire des Frangais des divers 
états. Generation after generation, citizens and lords, 
monks and soldiers, scholars and peasants, ladies and 
village-girls, the learned man and the rustic, the 
knight and his squire,are all made to pass before 
the reader. You see them act, and hear them speak, 
in their houses, in their churches, in the street, at 
table, in bed, in town and in country, in their schools: 
—trich and poor, freeman and slave, the king him- 
self and the convent abbess, the queen and the page, 
the minstrel and the tale-teller, are all there; and 
with them all their moveables great and small— 
trunks, tables, glasses, clothes, harness, carts, arms, 
ornaments, fine arts; no museum in the world is 
better filled than the encyclopedic head of M. Alexis 
Monteil. If he has not the daring and ingenious skill 
of your own admirable Sir Walter Scott, he has at 
least his patience and erudition ; if he cannot, like 
him, animate the personages of his drama with all 
the living passions, he can, like him, arrange, with the 
utmost exactitude, the localities which might have 
been the scenes of many a drama of interest and 
emotion. M. Alexis Monteil has constructed an 
admirable theatre amid the history of France :— 
scarcely any thing is wanting to it ; palaces, cottages, 
churches, monasteries, fortresses, all are there—it 
wants only living men and their passions. There is 
a feeling of sadness in passing through his pages, for 
you have entered unconsciously, as it were, into one 
of those castles of the ancient faéry where all things 
are asleep—where nothing has the motion of life— 
where the very fire gives no warmth, and the lighted 
lamp flings no ray—where the guests are without 
hunger and the meats without savour. M. Alexis 
Monteil is the very embodiment of patience, erudition, 


| and exact and minute research: he is the learned 


half of Sir Walter Scott ; but the other moiety,—the 
genius, the art of enchaining the interest, of putting 
the passions in play, of conducting a plot, and con- 
structing a story,at once true, chaste, simple and 
varied, out of the bloody and miry wrecks of real 
history,—is a gift bestowed upon no modern man, 
since the death of that great enchanter, whose fame 
is kept at all domestic hearths—Sir Walter Scott ! 

There are besides amongst us, some few historians 
of less mark; but of these I shall speak when I come 
to the article which treats of the historical romance 
writers, 

, (To be continued on the 6th May.) 
Ap 22'3] 
COPYRIGHT AND COPYWRONG. 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

My dear Sir,—I have, perhaps, sufficiently illus- 
trated the state of copyright, bad as it is, without the 
help of Foreign intervention: not, however, without 
misgivings that I shall be suspected of quoting from 
some burlesque code, drawn up by a Rabelais in ridi- 
cule of the legislative efforts of a community of ouran- 
outangs—or a sample by Swift, of the Constitution of 
the Sages of Laputa. I have proved that literary pro- 
perty might almost be defined, reversing the common 
advertisement, as something of use to everybody but 
the owner. ‘To guard this precarious possession I 
have shown how the law provides, Ist, That if a work 
be of temporary interest it shall virtually be free for 
any Bookaneer to avail himself of its pages and its 
popularity with impunity. 2dly. That when time has 
stamped a work as of permanent value, the copyright 
shall belong to anybody or nobody. I may now add,— 
as ifto“ huddle jest upon jest,”—that the mere registry 
of a work, to entitle it to this precious protection, 
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incursafee of eleven copies—in value, it might happen, 
some hundreds of pounds! Then to protect the 
author,—* aye, such protection as vultures give to 
lambs,"—I have instanced how he is responsible for 
all he writes—and subject, for libel and so forth, to 
fines and imprisonment—how he may libel by proxy 
—adnd how he may practically be libelled himself 
without redress. I have evidenced how the law, that 
protects his brass-plate on the door, will wink at the 
stealing of his name by a brazen pirate; howbeit the 
author, for only accommodating himself by a forgery, 
might be transported beyond seas. I have set forth 
how, though he may not commit any breach of privi- 
lege, he may have his own words garbled, Frenchiiied, 
transmocrified, garnished, taken in or let out, like 
old clothes, turned, dyed and altered. I have proved, 
in short, according to my first position, that in the 
evil eye of the law, “ we have neither character to 
lose nor property to protect,”—that there is “ one law 
for the rich and another for the poor” (alias authors) 
—and that the weights and scales which Justice uses 
in literary matters ought to be broken before her 
face by the petty jury. 

And now let me ask, is this forlorn state—its pro- 
fessors thus degradingly appreciated, its products thus 
shabbily appraised—the proper condition of litera- 
ture ? The liberty of the press is boasted of as a part 
of the British constitution : but might it not be sup- 
posed that, in default of a censorship, some cunning 
Machiavel had devised a sly underplot for the dis- 
couragement of letters—an occult conspiracy to pre- 
sent “ men of learning and genius” to the world’s eve 
in the pitiful plight of poor devils, starvelings, mum- 
pers, paupers, vagrants, loose fish, jobbers, needy and 
seedy ones, nobodies, ne’er-do-weels, shy coves, strol- 
lers, creatures, wretches, objects, small debtors, bor- 
rowers, dependents, lackpennies, half-sirs, clapper- 
dudgeons, scamps, insolvents, maunderers, blue- 
gowns, bedesmen, scare-crows, fellows about town, 
sneaks, scrubs, shabbies, rascal deer of the herd, ani- 
mals * wi’ letter’d braw brass collars”—but poor dogs 
for all that? Our family tree is ancient enough, for 
it is coeval with knowledge ; and Mythology, the old 
original Herald's College, has assigned us a glorious 
blazonry. But would not one believe that some 
sneering Mephistopheles, willing to pull down “ God 
Almighty’s gentlemen,” had sought to supply the 
images of their heraldry with a scurvicr gloss : e. g. a 
Lady Patroness with an xgis, that gives more stones 
than bread: a Patron who dispenses sunshine in lieu 
of coal and candle: nine elderly spinsters, who have 
never married for want of fortune: a horse with 
wings, that failing oats he may fly after the chaff that 
is driven before the wind: a forked mount, and no 
knife to it: a lot of bay-leaves—and no custards: a 
spring of Adam’s ale! In fact, all the standing jests 
and taunts at authors and authorship have their point 
in poverty: such as Grub-street—first floors down the 
chimney—sixpenny ordinaries—second-hand suits— 
shabby blacks, holes at the elbow—and true as epau- 
lette to the shoulder the hand of the bumbailiff ! 

Unfortunately, as ifto countenance such a plot as I 
have hypothetically assumed above, there is a mark- 
ed disproportion, as compared with other professions, 
in the number of literary men who are selected for 
public honours and employments. So far indeed 
from their having, asa body, any voice in the senate, 
they have scarcely a vote at the hustings; for the 
system under which they suffer is hardly adapted to 
make them forty-shilling frecholders, much less to 
enable them to qualify for seats in the House. A 
jealous-minded person might take occasion to say, 
that this was but a covert mode of effecting the ex- 
clusion of men whom the gods have made poetical, 
and whose voices might sound more melodious and 
quite as pregnant with meaning as many a vor et 
preterea nihil that is lifted up to Mr. Speaker. A 
literary man, indeed,—Sheridan,—isaffirmed by Lord 
Byron to have delivered the best speech that was ever 
listened to in Parliament,—and it would even add 
force to the insinuation that the rotten boroughs, 
averred to be the only gaps by which men merely 
rich in learning and genius could creep into the 
Commons, have been recently stopped up. Of course 
such a plot cannot be entertained; but in the 
meantime the effect is the same, and whilst an ap- 
parent slight is cast upon literature, the senate has 
probably been deprived of the musical wisdom of 
many wonderful Talking Birds, through the want of 


the Golden Waters. For instance, it might not only 
be profitable to hear such a man as Southey, who has 
both read history and written history, speak to the 
matter in hand, when the affairs of nations are dis- 
cussed, and the beacon lights of the past may be 
made to reflect a guiding ray into the London-like 
fogs of the future. I am quite aware that literary 
genius per se isnot reckoned a sufficient qualification 
for a legislator :—perhaps not—but why is not a poet 
as competent to discuss questions concerning the 
pnblic welfare, the national honour, the maintenance 
of morals and religion, or the education of the people, 
as a gentleman, without a touch of poetry about him, 
who had been schooling his intellects for the evening’s 
debate by a course of morning whist? Into some of 
these honorary memberships, so to speak, a few distin- 
guished men of letters might be safely franked—and 
if they did not exactly turn up trumps—I mean as 
statesmen,—they would serve todo away withan awk- 
ward impression that literature, which as a sort of 
Natural religion is the best ally of the Revealed one, 
has been unkindly denied any share in that affection- 
ate relationship which obtains between Church and 
State. As for the Upper House, I will not presume 
to say whether the dignity of that illustrious assembly 
would have been impaired or otherwise by the pre- 
sence of a Baron with the motto of Poeta nascitur, 
non fit ; supposing Literature to have taken a seat in 
the person of Sir Walter Scott beside the Lords of 
law and war. It is not for me to decide whether 
the brain-bewitching art be worthy of such high dis- 
tinction as the brain-bewildering art, or that other 
one described by a bard, himself a Peer; but in the 
absence of such creations it seems a peculiar hardship 
that men of letters should not have been selected for 
distinctions; the * Blue Ribbon of Literature” for in- 
stance, most legitimately their due. Finally, as if to 
aggravate these neglects, literary men have not been 
consoled, as is usual, for the loss of more airy gratifi- 
cations by a share in what Justice Greedy would call 
“ the substantials, Sir Giles, the substantials.” They 
have been treated as if they were unworthy of public 
employments, at least with two exceptions—Burns, 
who held a post very much under Government, and 
Wordsworth, who shares the reproach of “ the loaves 
and fishes” for penny rolls and sprats. The want 
of business-like habits, it is true, has been alleged 
against the fraternity ; but even granting such de- 
ficiency, might not the most practical Idlers, Loun- 
gersand Ramblers of them all fill their posts quite as 
efficiently as those personages who are paid for having 
nothing to do, and never neglect their duty 2? Not 
that I am an admirer of sinecures, except in the 
Irishman’s acceptation of the word ;* but may not 
such bonuses to gentlemen who write as little as they 
well can, viz. their names to the receipts, appear a 
little like a wish to discountenance those other gen- 
tlemen who write as much as they well can, and are 
at the expense of printing it besides ? 

I had better here enter a little protest against these 
remarks being mistaken for the splenetic and wrath- 
ful ebullitions of a morbid oraddled egotism. Ihave 
not **deviated into the gloomy vanity of drawing 
from self;” I charge the State, it is true, with back- 
ing literature as the champion backed Cato—that is 
to say, tail foremost—but I am far from therefore 
considering myself as an overlooked, underkept, wet- 
blanketed, hid-under-a-bushel, or lapped-in-a-napkin 
individual. I have never, to my knowledge, display- 
ed any remarkable aptitude for business, any decided 
predilection for polities, or unusual mastery in politi- 
cal economy—any striking talent at “a multiplicity 
of talk,”°—and withal I am a very indifierent hand at 
a rubber. I have never, like Bubb Doddington, ex- 
pressed a determined ambition “to make a public 
figure—I had not decided what, but a public figure I 
was resolved to make.” Nay, more, in a géneral view, 
I am not anxious to see literary men “ giving up to 
a party what was meant for mankind,” or hanging 
like sloths on the “ branches of the revenue,” or even 
engrossing working situations, such as gauger-ships, 
to the exclusion of humbler individuals, who, like 
Dogberry, have the natural gifts of reading and writ- 





* One Patrick Maguire. He had been appointed to a 
situation the reverse of a place of all work ; and his friends, 
who called to congratulate him, were very much astonished 
to see his face lengthen on receipt of the news. “A sine- 





cure is it!” exclaimed Pat, “ The divil thank them for that 
same. Sure I know what a sinecure is. It’sa place where 
| there’s nothing to do, and they pay ye by the piece!” 





ing, and nothing else. Neither am I eager to clain 
for them those other distinctions, titles and decon, 
tions, the dignity of which requires a certain 

of income for its support. A few orders indeed, do, 
mestic or foreign, conferred through a bookse 
hang not ungracefully on an author, at the sam, 
time that they help to support his slender revenue: 
but there would be something too ludicrous even for 
my humour, in a star—and no coat ; a Garter_an 
no stocking ; a coronet—and no nightcap; a colly 
—and no shirt! Besides, the creatures have, like the 
glowworm and the firefly, (but at the head instead of 
the tail,) a sort of splendour of their own, whic 
makes them less in need of any adventitious lustre, 
If I have dwelt on the dearth of state patronage, 
public employments, honours and emoluments, jt 
was principally to correct a Vulgar Error, ng 
noticed by Sir Thomas Browne ; namely, that poets 
and their kind are “ marigolds in the sun’s eye,"—the 
world’s favourite and pet children ; whereas they are 
in reality its snubbed ones. It was to show that 
Literature, neglected by the government, and unpn 
tected by the law, was placed in a false position, 
whereby its professors present such anomalous phe. 
nomena as high priests of knowledge—without asu. 
plus; enlarged minds in the King’s Bench; school. 
masters obliged to be abroad ; great scholars without 
a knife and fork and spoon ; master minds at journey. 
work ; moral magistrates greatly unpaid ; immortals 
without a living ; menders of the human heart break- 
ing their own; mighty intellects begrudged their 
mite ; great wits jumping into nothing good ; oma- 
ments to their country put on the shelf; constella. 
tions of genius under a cloud ; eminent pens quite 
stumped up; great lights of the age with a thief in 
them; prophets to booksellers;—my ink almost 
blushes from black to red whilst marking such asso- 
ciations of the divine ore with the earthly—but, me- 
thinks, *tis the metal of one of the scales in which 
we are weighed and found wanting. Poverty is the 
badge of all our tribe, and its reproach. There is, 
for instance, a well-known taunt against a humble 
class of men, who live by their pens, which, girding 
not at the quality of their work, but the rate of its 
remuneration, twits them as penny-a-liners ! Can the 
world be aware of the range of the shaft? What, 
pray, was glorious John Milton, upon whom rested 
an after-glow of the holy inspiration of the sacred 
writers, like the twilight bequeathed by a midsum- 
mer sun? Why he was, as you may reckon any 
time in his divine Paradise Lost, not even a ha’penny- 
a-liner ! We have no proof that Shakespeare, the high 
priest of humanity, was even a farthing-a-liner, and 
we know that Homer not only sold his lines “ gratis 
for nothing,” but gave credit to all eternity! If! 
wrong the world I beg pardon—but I really believe 
it invented the phrase of the republic of letters, to 
insinuate that taking the whole lot of authors together 
they have not got a sovereign amongst them! 

I have now reduced Literature, as an arithmetician 
would say, to its lowest terms. I have shown her 
like Misery,— 

For Misery is trodden on by many, 

And, being low, never relieved by any,— 
fairly ragged, beggar’d, and down in the dust, having 
been robbed of her last farthing by a pickpocket 
(that’s a pirate). There she sits, like Diggon Davie 
—* Her was her while it was daylight, but now her 
is a most wretched wight,” or rather like a crazy 
Kate ; a laughing-stock for the mob (that’s the world), 
unprotected by the constable (that’s the law), threat- 
ened by the beadle (that’s the law too), repulsed 
from the workhouse by the overseer (that’s the go- 
vernment), and denied any claim on the parish funds 
Agricultural distressis a fool to it !_ One of those coun 
terfeit cranks, to quote from ‘The English Rogue, 
“such as pretend to have the falling sickness, and by 
putting a piece of white soap into the corner of theit 
mouths will make the froth come boiling forth, to 
cause pity in the beholders.” ‘ 

If we inquire into the causes of this depression, 
some must undoubtedly be laid at the doors 
literary men themselves; but perhaps the greater 
proportion may be traced to the want of any de- 
finite ideas amongst people in general, on the 
following particulars :—1. How an author writes 
2. Why an author writes. 3. What an author writes 
And firstly, as to how he writes, upon which head 
there is a wonderful diversity of opinions; o¢ 
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‘ks that writing is “as easy as lying,” and pic- 
tures the author sitting carefully at his desk “ with 
his glove on,” like Sir Roger de Coverley’s poetical 
ancestor. A second holds that “the easiest read- 


«+ is d—d hard writing,” and imagines Time him- 
elf beating his brains over an extempore. A third be- 
lieves in inspiration, i, e. that metaphors, quotations, 
classical allusions, historical illustrations, and even 
dramatic plots—all come to the waking author by 
jntuition; Whilst ready-made poems, like Cole- 
ridge’s Kubla Khan, are dictated to him in his sleep. 


(Qf course the estimate of his desert will rise or fall 
according to the degree of learned labonr attributed 
to the composition: he who sees in his mind’s eye a 
nius of the lamp, consuming gallons on gallons of 
midnight oil—will assign a rate of reward, regulated 
probably by the success of the Hull whalers ; whilst 
the believer in inspiration will doubtless conceive 
that the author ought to be fed as well as prompted 
pymiracle, and accordingly bid him look up, like the 
apostle on the old Dutch tiles, for a bullock coming 
down from heaven in a bundle. 2ndly. Why an 
author writes; and there is as wide a patchwork of 
opinions on this head as on the former. Some 
think that he writes for the present—others, that he 
writes for posterity—and a few, that he writes for 
antiquity. One believes that he writes for the 
benefit of the world in general—his own excepted— 
vhich is the opinion of the law. A second conceives 
that he writes for the benefit of booksellers in par- 
ticular—and this is the trade’s opinion. A third 
takes it for granted that he writes for nobody's 
benefit but his own—which is the opinion of the 
green-room. He is supposed to write for fame—for 
noney—for amusement—for political ends—and, by 
certain schoolmasters, “to improve his mind.” Need 
it be wondered at, that in this uncertainty as to his 
motives, the world sometimes perversely gives him 
anything but the thing he wants. Thus the rich 
author, who yearns for fame, gets a pension; the 
poor one, who hungers for bread, receives a diploma 
from Aberdeen ; the writer for amusement has the 
pleasure of a mohawking review in a periodical ; 
and the gentleman in search of a place has an offer 
from a sentimental milliner! 3rdly. What an author 
writes. The world is so much of a Champollion, 
that it can understand hieroglyphics, if nothing else; 
itcan comprehend outward visible signs, and grapple 
with a tangible emblem. It knows that a man ona 
table stands for patriotism, a man in a pulpit for 
religion, and so on, but it is a little obtuse as to what 
itreads in King Cadmus’s types. A book hangs out 
no sign. Thus persons will go through a chapter, 
enforcing some principal duty of man towards his 
Maker or his neighbour, without discovering that, in 
all but the name, they have been reading a sermon. 
Asolid mahogany pulpit is wanting to such a per- 
ception. They will con over an essay, glowing with 
the most ardent love of liberty, instinct with the 
noblest patriotism, and replete with the soundest 
maxims of polity, without the remotest notion that, 
except its being delivered upon paper instead of 
tind voce, they have been attending to a speech. As 
for dreaming of the author as a being who could sit 
in Parliament, and uphold the same sentiments, they 
vould as soon think of chairing an abstract idea. 
They must see a bond fide waggon, with its true blue 
wrange or green flag, to arrive at such a conclusion. 
The material keeps the upperhand. Hence the 
sight of a substantial Vicar may suggest the ne- 
cesity of a parsonage and a glebe; but the author 
4 according to the proverb, “ out of sight, out of 
nind”a spirituality not to be associated with 
such tangible temporalities as bread and cheese. He 
S condemned, par contumace, to dine, téte-d-téte, 
vith the Barmecide or Duke Humphrey, whilst, for 
vant of a visible hustings, or velvet cushion, the 
mall still voice of his pages is never conceived of as 
‘ming from a patriot, a statesman, a priest, or a 
prophet. As a case in point: there is a short poem 
by Southey, called the * Battle of Blenheim,’ which, 
the text of some poor fellow’s skull who fell in 

the great victory— 

For many a thousand bodies there 
Lay rotting in the sun— 

lakes occasion to ask what they killed each other 
fr? and what good came of it in the end? These 
few quaint verses contain the very essence of a 
Pomary Quaker doctrine; yet lacking the tangible 


sign—a drab coat or a broad-brimmed hat—no 
member of the sect ever yet discovered that, in all 
but the garb, the peace-loving author was a Friend, 
moved by the spirit, and holding forth in verse in a 
strain worthy of the great Fox himself! Is such 
poetry, then, a vanity, or something worthy of all 
quakerly patronage? Verily, if the copyright had 
been valued at a thousand pounds the Society ought 
to have purchased it—printed the poem asa tract— 
and distributed it by tens of thousands, yea, hun- 
dreds of thousands, till every fighting man in the 
army and navy had a copy, including the marines. 
The Society, however, has done nothing of the kind ; 
and it has only acted like society in general towards 
literature, by regarding it as a vanity or a luxury 
rather than as a grand moral engine, capable of ad- 
vancing the spiritual as well as the temporal interests 
of mankind. It has looked upon poets and their 
kind as common men, and not as spirits that, like 
the ascending and descending angels in Jacob's 
vision, hold commerce with the sky itself, and help 
to maintain the intercourse between earth and 
heaver. 

Ihave yet a few comments to offer on the charges 
usually preferred against literary men, but shall 
reserve them for another and concluding letter. 

Tuomas Hoop, 








SONG. 
Once on a time, when Love was young, 
While light as his own dart he flew, 
Where’er a gentle lay was sung, 
Even there would Love be singing too. 
Where’er a Maiden sighed, he'd sigh, 
Where’er she smiled, he’d smile as gay, 
Where’er she wept, he fiew to dry 
With cherub lips her tears away. 
But now, alas! that Love is old, 
Beauty may e’en lay down her lute ; 
His wings are stiff, his heart is cold, 
He will not come and warble to’t : 
Or like a*tottering tiny sire, 
With false voice, arid false-feathered wing, 
Will only to a golden lyre, 
And for a golden penny sing. 
Keen-sighted grown, but deaf and lame, 
All changed from what he wont to be, 
Vilely transformed in very name, 
Not Cupid, but Cupidity. 
Now bed-rid on his bags, the knave 
Crudles like silkworm in its crust, 
Content to sink into the grave, 
Might he be buried in gold dust. 


Now Maids must sigh or smile alone, 
Like roses in the desert bred ; 
Or bleed, on rocky bosoms thrown, 
Or die,—for Love himself is dead! 
G. D. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Sir Francis Freeling’s collection of pictures was 
sold last Saturday, at a very full meeting of con- 
noisseurs, artists, picture-mongers, and pickpockets— 
which latter class of savans, as we know to our cost, 
were not the most idle. Etty’s ‘Sabrina’ fetched 
fifty-three guineas, and his ‘Cleopatra on the 
Cydnus’ two hundred and ten. Wilkie’s inimitable 
‘Bagpiper’ brought one hundred and eleven, the 
cheapest picture, according to real value, sold on 
this occasion: the same sum was paid for Landseer’s 
‘Rat Hunting,’ and by the same purchaser, Mr. 
Vernon, who must now possess an English gallery 
of the very first order. Gainsborough’s ‘ Beggar 
Family,’ Leslie’s ‘Young Mother,’ and _ several 
paintings of name were likewise sold, for the prices 
of which we refer to the savans abovesaid, who from 
the love of virt2, we suppose—certainly not virtue— 
appropriated our pocket-book, wherein the sums 
were registered. 

Four new rooms have been added to Campanari’s 
Museum, Pall Mall, since our last notice of it. Two 
contain recumbent statues in terra cotta, of a style 
rather less antique than those in peperino; and a 
third exhibits an unique sarcophagus, roofed after 





the manner of a house with large sloping tiles, heavily 


jointed, the apices of the two pediments being sur- 
mounted with sphinxes, and the chest itself having 
sculptures, less rude than rough, upon all its sides. 
This room is embellished with paintings of the usual 
bizarre description, and the other three wards are 
hung with various chat‘els as they were found in the 
original mortuaries after the lapse of so many ages. 
A small columbarium forms a fifth room, or passage. 
These additions will, we hope, bring more visitors, 
and more visitors still more additions, 

We have just received information of a new So- 
ciety about to be formed in London, entitled the 
Ornithological Society. The objects of the Society 
are to be obtained by theexhibition of living birds— 
the propagation and dispersion of the domestic races, 
particular attention being paid to the Rasorial 
Genera, and their types—a Museum— Library—Pe- 
riodical Meetings—Ornithological Lectures—the 
publication of Ornithological works, scientific and 
practical—and Prize Shows. Application is, we un- 
derstand, to be made to Government, for a locality 
for the Society’s Museum, Library, &c.; and, if sue- 
cessful, the Museum is to be freely open to the public 
three days a week. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open daily from 10 in the Morning until 
5 in the Evening.—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their 
Gallery, PALL Mat East, WILL OVEN on MONDAY NEXT, 
2ith instant. Open each Day from 9 till dusk.—Admittance 1s.; 
Catalogue 6d. R. HILLS, Sec. 




































































DIORAMA, REGEN'T’S PARK. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, are respectfully in- 
formed that this Establishment will KE-OPEN for the Season on 
MONDAY NEXT; the 2ith inst., with a NEW EXHIBITION, 

Now Exhibiting at the Gallery in Maddox Street, 

Hanover Square, 

DE KEYSER’S FIELD OF THE GOLDEN SPURS.—The 
magnificent Picture representing the Deatn of the COUNT 
DATOS at the Battle of CoceTrat, fought between the 
Flemings and French in 1902; or, * The Field of the Golden 

inted by Nicaise De Keyser, of Antwerp, and which 
elicited such general applause at Brussels last Autumn, is now 
arrived in London, and open for public exhibition at the Gal- 
et, Hanover-square, opposite to St. George's 
ndid effort of genius, the production of a 
1 year, is perhaps without a parallel in the 
ission, ls. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 20.—The Earl of Burlington, V.P., in the 
chair.—Frederick C. Skey, Esq. was elected; and 
Archibald Armstrong White, Esq. was admitted a 
Fellow. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as candi- 
dates :—George Edward Frere, Esq. ; Robert Bigsby, 
Esq.; Joseph Ellison Portlock, Captain of Royal 
Engineers ; Valentine Mott, M.D., of New York. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘ Observations taken on 
the Western Coast of North America, by the late 
Mr. David Douglas, with a report on his paper, by 
Major Edward Sabine, R.A., F.R.S., communicated 
by the Right Hon, Lord Glenelg. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


April 15,—The Right Honourable Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, V.P., in the chair. 

J. G. Malcolmson, Esq. read a paper on the salt- 
ness of the Red Sea, detailing the particulars of some 
experiments performed by him, while returning from 
India last year, and which he had been !ed to make 
by the report of the officers of the Hugh Lindsay 
steamer, that in consequence of the greater saltness 
of the sea in that part of the voyage, they had been 
obliged to blow off the steam more frequently there 
than elsewhere ; and by the discrepancies in the re- 
sults of the analyses of Mr. Prinsep and Dr. Ure, 
which Mr. Prinsep had supposed might be accounted 
for, by the water on which the trials had been made 
having been taken from different parts of the Red Sea. 
Mr. Malcolmson’s object was to discover how far this 
was the case ; and although prevented by illness from 
performing all that he wished to do, he found, in iact, 
that the water of the neighbourhood of Mocha differed 
in specific gravity very little from that analyzed by 
Mr. Prinsep, while the specific gravity of that taken 
up at Cosseir corresponded with the result obtained 
by Dr. Ure. Mr. Malcolmson concluded by show- 
ing, that the increased quantity of salt, shown by the 





increased specific gravity, would have a considerable 
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influence on the rapidity of deposit in the boilers, 
and would be the occasion of some delay on the 
voyage. 

A short note, by Baron von Hammer von Purgstall, 
was read, and in which the learned orientalist alludes 
to four Turkish biographies of Mohammed, printed 
within these sixteen years in Persia and Egypt, con- 
taining a mass of facts unknown to European bio- 
graphers of the prophet. One of these works re- 
corded, that the first translation of the Scriptures from 
the Hebrew into the Arabic tongue, had been made 
by the cousin of Khadija, Mohammed’s first wife. 
The original Turkish said * Gospels” ; but the Baron 
concluded, that from the mention of the Hebrew 
tongue, it was decisive that the Bible was meant ; 
and that such a conclusion was confirmed by the 
more intimate acquaintance shown by Mohammed 
with the Bible, than with the New Testament. 

The reading of some curious details of the doctrines 
and customs of the Buddhist Priests of Siam, by 
Captain James Low, was commenced. 

The chairman announced, that the Fourteenth 
Anniversary Meeting of the Society would take place 
on the 6th of May, at 1 p.m. 

[In our last report of the meetings of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, some observations made by Mr. Wil- 
kinson at that meeting, appear to have been mis- 
stated. It was there stated, that the Indians had a 
mode of bringing out the pattern on the Damasked 
steel, by means of the vapour of horse-dung ; whereas 
it appears to be, that the damask is elicited on their 
gun-barrels by covering them with a paste of sulphate 
of lime and water, and then suspending them in a 
well, as described in our paper. The agency of the 
vapour alluded to is confined to the excluding of the 
atmospheric air, and thereby preventing the corrosion 
of the metal by oxydation. ] 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 19.—Rev. W. Whewell, President, in the 
chair—A paper was read by Mr. Owen,‘ Qn the 
cranium of the Toxodon, a new extinct gigantic ani- 
mal, referable by its dentition to the Rodentia, but 
with affinities to Pachydermata and herbiverous 
Cetacee. 

This cranium forms part of the series of fossils 
collected by Mr. Darwin in South America. 
found in the Sarandis, a small tributary of the Rio 
Negro, about 120 miles N.W. from Monte Video, 
and had been imbedded in the whitish, argillaceous 
earth which forms the banks of that rivulet. 


granitic, and Mr. Darwin considers the argillaceous 
covering to be an estuary deposit, accumulated by 
the river now called the Plata, and at a period when 
the land was at a lower level with reference to the 
ocean, than it is at present. 

The dimensions of this interesting fossil, the ex- 
treme length of the skull being two feet four inches, 
and the extreme breadth one foot four inches, amply 
attest that the species to which it belonged attained 
a magnitude comparable only with some of the 
gigantic Pachyderms or the extinct Megatherium. 

From the structure of the molar teeth and their 
continuous mode of growth, Mr. Owen showed that 
the Toxodon is referable to the Rodentia ; but that it 
differs from the existing animals of that order in the 
number and relative position of the incisors, and in 
the number and direction of the curvature of the 
molars. The Toxodon again deviates from the true 
Rodentia, and resembles the Wombat, in the form of 
the articular cavity of the lower jaw. It differs from 
the Rodentia and resembles the Pachydermata in 
the relative position of the glenoid cavities and 
zygomatic arches, and in many minor details. In 
the aspect of the plane of the occipital region of the 
skull, in the form and position of the occipital con- 
dyles, in the transverse extent of the frontal region of 
the skull, in the aspect of the plane of the bony 
aperture of the nostrils, and in the thickness and 
texture of the osseous parietes of the skull, the 
Toxodon differs from both the Rodentia and Pachy- 
dermata, and manifests an affinity to the Cetaceous 
order. 

From these instances of aberrant characters in the 
Toxodon, considered as a gigantic Rodent, and which 
were described in admirable detail, Mr. Owen point- 
ed out, that although the teeth, from their corre- 
spondence with many other important parts of the 


It was | 


The | 


subsoil of the whole of the surrounding country is | 


animal stri:-ture, and from the facility of observing 
them, are highly important and useful zoological 
characters, yet that they are not, in all cases, suffi- 
cient alone to determine the order to which a Mam- 
mifera belongs; and that upon due consideration it 
will appear, that dental characters must yield the 
precedence to those afforded by the modification of 
the organs of progressive motion. It may, therefore, 
be inferred, that those orders in the present received 
systems of Mammalogy, which are founded on cha- 
racters afforded by the teeth alone, are less natural, 
and less important groups, than those which are 
based on modifications of the locomotive extremities; 
and @ fortiori, on those which combine such distinc- 
tive characters with equally characteristic peculi- 
arities of dentation. At present there is no evidence 
to determine what was the nature of the extremities 
of the Toxodon, but Mr. Owen is of opinion, that 
although it cannot be positively affirmed the genus 
may not be referable to the Muticata of Linnaus, 
yet, from the developement of the nasal cavity, and 
the frontal sinus, that it is extremely improbable 
the habits of the species were so strictly aquatic as 
the entire absence of hinder extremities would occa- 
sion. 

In conclusion, he pointed out the interesting fact, 
that the recent animal most analogous to the Toxo- 
don, combining the characters of a Pachyderm and 
a Rodent, and, from its aquatic habits, called the 
Water-hog, or Hydrocherus, exists only in South 
America—the same region in‘which this gigantic 
fossil, possessing similar aberrant peculiarities, has 
been discovered. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Ar the ordinary monthly meeting on Monday the 
17th inst., Henry Hallam, Esq. in the chair, nine 
new Fellows were elected, and the following docu- 
ments were read :— 

1. A Report of the Committee on Medical Statis- 
ties; stating that the Committee has hitherto been 
engaged chiefly in preparing queries for the future 
collection of facts relating to the Statistics of Medi- 
cine, and in suggesting such forms for the registration 
of information, as may produce uniformity in the 
| abstracts, and lead to the most useful and practical 
| results. The report explained a tabulated statement, 
| prepared by the Committee, of the number and par- 
ticulars of cases of suicide in Westminster, which 
have been subjects of coroners’ inquests, from Jan. 
1812, to Dec. 1836. The Committee, it was stated, 
had obtained from the Home Office, a list of coroners 
in England and Wales; and seven statistical ac- 
| counts relating to the Lying-in Charity attached to 
Guy’s Hospital. 

2. A Report of the Committee on Criminal Statis- 
tics; stating that the Committee had completed, and 
accompanied with an explanatory paper, a Form for 
the future registration of all desirable information 
respecting the condition and character of persons 
charged with offences, the nature of the offences, 
and the circumstances which have led to their 
perpetration, with the results of the investigation or 
trial. 

3. A Return to the Society’s printed Questions, 
for the collection of Local Statistics; containing a 
series of answers relating to the township and parish 
of Winwick in Lancashire, prepared by R. A. Hornby, 
Esq. 

4. A communication from the Secretary of the 
Statistical Society of Bristol, giving an account of its 
formation, constitution, and progress. 

5. A communication from the Secretary of the 
Statistical Society of Manchester, giving a similar 
account of that Society. 

6. A paper on the influence of age on the morta- 
lity of the population of Sweden. By'T. R. Ed- 
monds, Esq. 

This was stated, by several of the leading members 
of the society, to be a paper of great importance and 
ability ; but being, from the nature of the subject, a 
continuous chain of mathematical reasoning on nu- 
merical data, purely statistical, it is impossible, in 
a condensed abstract, to exhibit justly and usefully 
a series of remarks, which can be properly appre- 
ciated only by considering them with reference to all 
the antecedent and collateral facts which the au- 
thor noticed. We shall therefore give only some of 








the general introductory observations, with a brief 





statement of the principal points developed in th, 
course of the paper. 
. Human society, said Mr. Edmonds, is Constitute 
y a succession of individuals, entering by birth and 
removed by death. The permanency of a 
tion depends on the receiving of supplies th 
birth, sufficient to compensate the losses thro 
death. This state may be correctly represented bya 
close reservoir, receiving water through one pj 
and discharging it through a second pipe. The Water 
contained in the reservoir, will represent a stationary 
population, if the pipe of influx be equal to the pipe 
of efflux. By means of statistical observations, the 
relation between the size of the equal Pipes and the 
dimensions of the reservoir, has been ascertained, If 
through each of the equal pipes be transmitted, jg 
one year, a quantity of water equal to the fortiets 
part of the water constantly contained in the reservoir 
we shall have a true representation of a stationary 
human society. ; 
, In order that the comparison may be accurate, it 
is necessary to take into consideration the time dur; 
which each particle may remain in the reservoir gf 
water, or life. Some remain only an hour, others 
a hundred years—the chances of entering the pi 
of efflux or death, being not equal for all individuals 
at whatever age from entrance; since it is a fact e. 
tablished by all statistical observations on this Subject, 
that the chance of falling into the pipe of efflux js 
very great immediately after birth,—that this chance 
is very low at the age of ten years, and again yery 
high at advanced ages. The influence of age on 
the mortality, may therefore be represented by the 
following kind of motion among the particles in the 
reservoir. Those just admitted, revolve in circles 
passing close to the point of danger, (the orifice of 
the pipe of efflux); as these particles advance inage, 
the distance of their circles from the point of danger 
gradually increases, until, after a certain time, asten 
or fifteen years, the circles of revolution again ap- 
proach the point of danger with a velocity continually 
accelerated. This representation of the influence of 
age, is in conformity with every statistical observa- 
tion on mortality, although this influence has not 
been supposed capable of being precisely and mathe- 
matically expressed. The object of the author's r- 
marks was, to show that the forces of removal from, 
and of attraction to, the point of danger admit of 
exact numerical estimate, in the case of Sweden. 
By the help of other observations the author would 
show, that these forces are probably the same in all 
populations. 

The relation between the dying and the living, 
without distinction of age, has been frequently ascer- 
tained in various populations: but the instances are 
very rare, in which the mortality at different inter- 
valsof age, has been ascertained by direct observation. 
In comparing the mortalities of different nations, 
the quotients of the total deaths by the total numbes 
living, are usually adopted as the sole ground of com- 
parison. The quotients of the number dying at each 
age, by the number living at the same age, have been 
rarely obtained by direct observation, 

In the majority of nations, it is found by calcula. 
tion, that the part of the population under the age 
of five years suffers a yearly mortality of eight per 
cent.—that the part of the population between the 
ages of ten and fifteen years suffers a yearly morta- 
lity of only two-thirds of one per cent.—and that the 
part of the population at the age of fifty-five, suffers 
a yearly mortality of two and a-half per cent, which 
is nearly equal to the mortality of the aggregate 
population without distinction of age. 

Among the very few observations in existence, 
from which can be directly determined the mortality 
at every age of life, those collected by Sweden hold 
the first place, and are the only ones which supply 
the means of comparing, at distinct intervals of age, 
the mortality suffered by the same nation at distant 
periods of time. From the year 1755 to the present 
time, the living and the dying of the Swedish popu- 
lation have been periodically enumerated, and class 
fied in quinquennial gradations of age. It is only 
within the last two or three years, that any nation 
has made an attempt to present facts on mortality, 
similar to those which Sweden has been presenting 
to the world for the last eighty years. England 8 
one of these competing nations, but the observation 
here, besides being isolated, is imperfect from being 
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founded only on one enumeration of the living, dis- 
tinguished according to age, in 1821. Belgium is the 
only other nation which has attempted to imitate 
Gweden; but the period for which the ages of the 
deaths have been observed in that kingdom, is only 
three years. In England the ages of the deaths have 
heen observed for a period of eighteen years. In 
Belgium, as in England, there has never been made 
more than one enumeration of the living distinguished 
according to age. In Sweden, the returns are nearly 

rfect, and leave nothing to be desired, except a 
distinction of the deaths occurring on the first and 
second month after birth. From these returns we 
are enabled to state positively, the mortality which 
has been suffered at any age for either sex, during 
any part of the last eighty years. Eight ‘Tables, drawn 
up by Mr. Edmonds, and displaying the influence of 

and sex on the mortality of the population of 
Sweden throughout seventy-one years, ending with 
1830, were here referred to. 

According to the tables in most common use, the 
mortality under the age of one year, is generally as 
twenty out of one hundred born; at the age of ten 
years it is always less than one per cent. ; at the age 
of 80,the annual mortality is seldom lower than 
fifteen out of 100 surviving this age. The question 
deserving consideration is, whether, the mortality at 
the three above-mentioned periods being known, the 
mortality at any intermediate age may not be calcu- 
lated therefrom. 

Mr. Edmonds then proceeded to develope the 
fact, that some constant proportions exist in the in- 
crease and decrease of mortality at certain ages :— 
namely, that, from the age of one to seven, the mor- 
tality diminishes one-third, or thirty-two and a half 
per cent. every year; that from the age of ten to 
fifty, it increases three per cent. every year, and that 
beyond the age of sixty it increases eight per cent. 
every year. Many remarks were added, explanatory 
of this theory of constants, and of the determinate 
period over which they respectively extend. 

The theoretical tablesof Mr. Edmonds, constructed 
in accordance with the formula which he had de- 
veloped, and reduced to an algebraic expression, 
were shown to coincide in the most satisfactory man- 
ner with various statistical exhibitions of mortality, 
with which they have been compared, and the author 
especially noticed their coincidence with the state- 
ments of M. Hoffman, in the paper published in the 
first Part of the Society’s Transactions. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Feb, 21.—Bryan Donkin, Esq. V.P., in the chair. 
Some conversation took place on the paper by Mr. 
Reynolds, on the form of rails and method of con- 
sructing railways, which had been read at the last 
meeting. It was stated that there were evidently 
great advantages in the system of continuous bearing ; 
ad the combination of wood and iron, proposed by 
Mr. Reynolds, seemed well adapted in some respects 
toanswer the proposed object. But a quéstion might 
be raised respecting the angular form of the bearers. 
There were advantages in the facility with which the 
uder side of these bearers might have earth beaten 
udder them, so as to restore any part which might 
lave sunk ; but the peculiar advantages assigned to 
this form, as affording the vertical support due to an 
increased area, were not at once apparent. To this 
twas replied, that the rails on Chatmoss did not 
thow any tendency to sink, and were, in the opinion 
ofmany who had been to see them, in a better con- 
dition, both as to level and wear, than the others 
which had been laid at the same time in the usual 
manner, Objections to the wood, from its liability 
to decay, were replied to, by stating that the wood 
laving been boiled in tar, and allowed to cool in the 
at, beeame impervious to moisture, and was, conse- 
quently, very little liable to decay. 

_Apaper, ‘On the method of producing truly Sphe- 
teal Balls,’ by Mr. Grey ; and one by Mr. Marsh on 
the same subject ; also a paper descriptive of an Ex- 
fansive Table for Steam, whereby, assuming that the 
‘emperature remains constant, the elastic force of the 
seam, after a given expansion, would be at once 
wn, by Mr. Edwards, of Lowestoft; were read. 

Feb, 28.__The President in the chair._Herr 
Beuth, of Berlin, was elected an Honorary Member. 
Some allusion having been made to the application 
#atrue sphere, placed on a tray, as a level, it was 





stated that as no dependence could be placed on the 
tray being a perfect plane, or on the homogeneity of 
matter, the indications of such a level could not be 
relied on. It was necessary that there should be 
some curvature in a tray so applied, that the devia- 
tions from a particular position might be known. 
Mr. Donkin tien gave a short account of an applica- 
tion which he made of Hardy's niddy-noddy for the 
purposes of levelling; the extreme delicacy of this 
level was scarcely credible. A paper, by Herman 
Koehler, on the construction of Railways in America, 
was read, The rail which is used in many of them, 
and which the author is now using in a railway in 
Germany, is called the inverted T rail,—that is, a 
rail whose section is the shape of this letter, and 
placed with the broad part downwards: 

A paper, by Mr. Robertson, of Glasgow, on a new 
Lewis, was read. This lewis consists of two pieces 
united by a bolt, so that the power being applied at 
the upper arms, the lower ends are forced outwards, 
and pressed against the sides of the hole. It was 
stated that any workman could make the hole for 
this lewis, and that it could be inserted and removed 
without any fittings. 

March 7.—The President in the chair. Mr. W. 
Billington, of Wakefield, was transferred from the 
class of Associates to the class of Corresponding 
Members. Mr. Edwards, of Lowestoft, was elected 
a Corresponding Member. 

A paper, by Mr. Hays, on a machine used for 
scouring out small rivers, was read. A wooden ver- 
tical frame, with scrapers at the bottom, is lowered 
at the stern of a boat, and can be raised or lowered 
so as to suit the depth of the water. To the sides of 
the stern of the boat are attached wings, which by 
opening out make an artificial dam. The boat is 
moved along by the pressure of the head of water so 
created, and the mud being raked up is carried down 
before the rake to the mouth of the river. This ma- 
chine, which has been in use on the Stour, was con- 
sidered extremely well adapted for the purposes 
proposed, 

A paper, and drawing, descriptive of a bridge which 
had been erected by Mr. Bull over the Calder Navi- 
gation, was received from that gentleman. The arch, 
composed of two ribs of fir timber, is 147 feet 6 inches 
in span, 11 feet versed sine, 5 feet wide at the centre, 
and 8 feet at the abutments. The widening out at 
the abutments was considered as giving considerable 
stiffness to the structure, and well calculated to di- 
minish the vibration. 

A report by the Secretary, on the experiments on 
timber, which Lieut. Denison had presented to the 
Institution, was read. It appeared from these ex- 
periments, that up to the point at which the elasticity 
of the material began to be impaired, the deflection 
increased uniformly with the weights. The speci- 
mens in many of these experiments were too small, 
and the early weights too large, to admit of an exact 
determination of the elastic weight,—that is, the 
weight which. would be borne permanently by the 
specimen. It was stated, that whenever the ratio 
between the deflection and the weight imposed 
changes in a given beam, we may be certain that the 
elasticity is being violated, and that a permanent set 
is acquired. That although beams may stand for 
some time which are loaded beyond the elastic weight, 
yet the smallest excess in this respect must in time 
break the beam. An instance was quoted, in which 
a beam having deflected too much, was sawn down 
and bolted up, so that its depth was increased from 
10 to 11 inches; the deflection for the same weight 
was so small when compared with the preceding, that 
the latter beam must be considered ten times as strong 
as the former. This, and some other instances, gave 
rise to a very lengthened discussion on the strength 
of beams, and the principles on which their strength 
was to be calculated, especially with reference to the 
forms of iron girders, which Mr. Hodgkinson has re- 
commended as the strongest for a given quantity of 
metal. 

March 14.—The President in the chair— Herman 
Koehler, of Leipzig, was elected a Corresponding 
Member ; Lieut. Denison, of the Royal Engineers, 
and Mr. Stephen Ballard, of Ledbury, were elected 
Associates. Some remarks having been made on 
the decay of timber in contact with stone, it was 
stated by a Member that he had recently eta- 
mined a bridge, the only decayed parts of which 





were those built into the stone. That the ends of 
the timber being charred, or placed in an iron socket, 
however thin, was a certain preservative; but that 
wood in contact with stone invariably decays in a 
very short time. A Member stated, that in a situa. 
tion with which he was acquainted, the wood near 
the ground was seized by the dry rot in a very short 
time. This was prevented by inserting the door- 
posts, &c. into iron boots 16 or 18 inches deep. It 
was suggested that the system of fronting, by which 
wood is surrounded with large quantities of moisture, 
must contribute to the early decay of bond timber, 
and that bond iron was consequently much used. 
This was said not to be the case in the buildings at 
Manchester; and the exception was attributed to 
the high temperature and consequent dry state at 
which the buildings are there maintained. The 
average temperature of the manufactories was stated 
to be 60° F. Some remarks were then made on 
the system of building which was adopted at Man- 
chester. 

The subject of the strength of cast iron and of 
girders was discussed, and the experiments of Mr. 
Hodgkinson, as detailed in the Transactions of the 
Manchester Society, were referred to. It appeared 
that the object of these experiments was to ascertain 
the beam which is strongest at the breaking point, or 
which requires the greatest breaking weights. Several 
members stated that the breaking weights ought never 
to be considered, but only the elastic weight. That 
up to the elastic limit the forces of extension and of 
compression are equal, and that consequently a beam 
is equally strong whether laid one way up or the 
opposite. From these principles Tredgold concludes 
that in the strongest beam there must be an equal 
flange at the top and at the bottom, whereas Mr, 
Hodgkinson makes the lower flange four or five times 
the size of the upper, and considers the principal 
strength to lie in the lower flange. 

March 21.,—Bryan Donkin, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.A paper by Mr. Bray, ‘On the application 
of the known rules for calculating the strength of 
cast-iron girders,’ was read. In this it was shown 
that the present rules gave the most inconsistent 
results; the one making that the strongest, which 
the other makes the weakest; so that a rule which 
would apply to all cases is a great desideratum., 
Tredgold gives no rule for a girder in which the 
bottom flange is larger than the top; he never con- 
templated this case. 

A paper, by the Secretary, on the experiments of 
Mr. ilodgkinson, was read. The object of this paper 
was to examine whether those forms which were re- 
commended by Mr. Hodgkinson, as requiring the 
greatest breaking weights, might not exhibit an earlier 
violation of the elastic limit than the more ordinary 
forms. This appeared to be the case in some of the 
experiments, but in the greater part of them the 
early weights are so large, and the early deflec- 
tions so irregular, that we may suspect the elasticity 
to have been violated even from the first ; the question 
therefore proposed cannot be satisfactorily answered, 
In the subsequent discussion it was stated, that on 
the usually admitted hypothesis of the equality of 
the forces of extension and compression, it would 
follow that the neutral axis must pass through the 
centre of gravity, and that its position could conse- 
quently be determined. Asa proof of the elasticity 
which exists in the most solid masses, it was stated 
that the mere pressure of the finger, amounting to 
four or five pounds, on either of the stone piers of a 
transit, would cause a deviation in a very sensible 
level. The piers are of solid stone, 2} feet square at 
the top, and 8 feet high ; the transit being removed, 
the level is set upon them; the index returns re- 
gularly to its position as the pressure is remeved. 

April 4.—Bryan Donkin, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—Two papers ‘On Experiments instituted by 
Mr. Horne, for determining the best force and position 
of wooden bearers,’ were presented. It was stated as 
the result of these experiments that the position of 
the bearer makes a difference of 25 per cent. in its 
strength, and that for a given quantity of material a 
bearer of a triangular section, with its base upwards, 
is the strongest form, but with its base downwards the 
weakest, 

Some remarks having been made on the vibrations 
produced in the soil .by the passage of rapid carriages, 
instances were mentioned in which the vibration was 
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sensible at the distance of a mile and upwards, during | still remaining, so large a portion of this design is 


observations by reflexion. It was stated, that the 
experiments made for determining the effect which 


the passage of locomotive carriages might have on | 


the observations at the Royal Observatory had not 
decided the question ; this might be owing to the 
nature of the ground on which the carriages ran. It 
was also stated that the running down the hill in the 
Park during fair time produces a slight tremor ; its 
vibration, however, is not sufficient to disturb the 
observations ; whereas the vibration produced on 
shutting the outer gate of the Observatory, during an 
observation by reflexion, would throw the star com- 
pletely out of the field of the telescope. 

A discussion then took place on the comparative 
merits of the single pumping and crank engine, for 
the purposes of pumping. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

§ Artists’ Conversazione .............. Eight p.m. 
\ Westminster Medical Society ...... Eight. 
Royal Geographical Sociefy ........Nine. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society..........} p. Eight. 
Civil Engineers ........... .. Fight. 
Zoological Society (Scien. Business) § p. Eight. 


Sar. 
Mon. 


Tues. { 





Medico- Botanical Society............ Eight. 
We. { Society of Arts ..... ic ccvccesee Bight. 
{ Royal Society .........e.ecesseeceeed Pe Eight. 
Tuvr.- Royal Society of Literature (Ann.) .. our. 
rT Society of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 
Fri. Royal Institution ..................4 p» Eight. 








FINE ARTS 





Berore the Exhibition of Exhibitions claims a 
report from us, (and such should be the forthcoming 
display made by R.A.s and others, on the opening 
of the National Gallery,) let us examine and dismiss 
the few prints lying on our table. Some months ago 
we ventured to characterize the literary age as one 


in which the domestic affections were the ruling | 


powers, in place of those grander passions, under 
whose dynasty Tragedy swept across the stage, and 
Romance muttered out her legends. If we are to 
take the prints before us as a fair specimen of what 
is doing in the world of Art, our remark may be ex- 
tended from works produced by the pen to those of 
the pencil and graver. 

We begin with a few gentle and domestic subjects. 
Mr. Joy’s Widow's Hvupe (admirably engraved in 
mezzotint by Mr. Porter,) being the first on the list. 
The sleeping child, whose chubby hands lying upon 
the coverlid, bespeak the quietness of his slumbers 
as much as his drooping head or sealed eyes, is per- 
haps not more true to nature than the watcher at his 
side, whose widow’s attire is arranged with somewhat 
too much coquetry, but at alleventsit is more pleasing. 
Mr. Fraser’s Asking a Blessing—the Quaker family 
sitting silent before their dinner, which we noticed 
in the exhibition-room of the British Institution, 
comes next, very well rendered by Mr. C, Lewis. 
Here, too, is Mr. Herbert’s Hide and Seek, a bright- 
faced, bare-footed imp, squeezed up against a garden- 
door in a sunny vine-draperied corner; her pent-up 
laughter must burst out in another moment, and be- 
tray her lurking-place. The light in this design is 
happily managed, and Mrs. W. H. Simmons has en- 
graved it clearly, without harshness. Miss Fanny 
Corbaux has grouped her two favourite faces once 
again in The Birthday, and hung a garland of flowers 
round the neck of the younger child. There ja a 
certain rustic grace in many of her female heads, to 
say nothing of the costume chiefiy atiected by her, 
which recalls to us our best English painters of some 
fifty years since. If we must own to having seen 
the same thing often well done before, we should also 
say that this particular engraving is a very attractive 
one, by Mr. William Carles. 

Let us turn from these arbour and cottage-door 
subjects to a very fine and a very fierce thing—Mr. 
Cooper's Fighting for the Standard at Marston Moor, 
engraved by Giller. There is life and motion in 
every line of this hold composition, but some little 
contusion in the knot of contending figures; and in 
the prostrate trooper, half buried by his overthrown 
charger, a carelessness of drawing is discernible. 

Another single print, which hardly classes itself 
with any of the works before us, is Mr. S. J. Wal- 
ker’s Restoration of ihe Roman Forum, engrayed in 
the line manner by Mr. W. R. Smith. Notwith- 
standing the many vestiges of architectural splendour 





| splendid work: we should have liked the merely 
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| imperiousness 








necessarily conjectural and imaginative, that it must 
be regarded as rather a composition than a represen- 
tation; and to our taste, though the general effect is 
sufficiently imposing, there is too much of uniformity | 
and repetition in the detail. 

Next come illustrations of standard works; the 
most prominent of these being a series of female 
heads from * Lalla Rookh,’ well lithographed by Miss 
Corbaux, from designs by her sister, and bearing the 
sickly title of Pearls of the East. Many of them are 
graceful: one, the Hindoo girl watching the floating 
lamp, characteristic ; and one, the sleeping Nourma- 
hal, richly beautiful. Heath’s Shakespeare Gallery 
has reached its ninth number. The plates most to 
our taste are Mr. Leslie’s Lady Anne, under whose 
widow's veil grief and credulity are mingled with a 
fine perception of the character. Mz. J. Hayter’s 
Desdemona, with her earnest, soft, dark eyes, if not 
precisely our beau ideal of 

The gentle lady married to the Moor, 
is still romantic, trustful, and pure enough in her 
beauty to make us accept her in default of a better. 
Mr. F. P. Stephanoff’s Katharine is * Kate the 
curst” every inch of her,—with all her airs and 
a woman worth a bold Petruchio’s 
taming. Mr. Chalon’s Lady Macbeth, too, is here, 
and we could mention some half dozen other heads, 
which have pleased us, though less than those we have 
singled out. The new French edition of Paul et 
Virginie, illustrated by wood-cuts, according to the 
sumptuous fashion recently adopted in the ‘ Gil Blas’ 
and Moliere, has satisfied us less thoroughly than its 
predecessors,—perhaps, because the tale was less 
susceptible of varied illustration,—but it is still a 





ornamental designs of letters, &c. better, had they 
been cast into the form of vignettes, and. not thrust | 
in rectanguiar patches among the letter-press. 

If any one could illustrate that over-deep and | 
chaotie puzzle—the Second Part of ‘ Faust,’ Moritz | 
Retzsch is, of course, the man. He has tried, and 
produced a series of spirited and significant outlines, | 
but falling far short of those earlier designs, which | 
make us reject as impertinent all other representa- | 
tions of the young Faust, in the days of his love for 
Gretchen, and the Walpurgis frolic. Far more to 
our mind, (though strongly tinctured with this de- 
lightful artist’s peculiar mannerism,) is his single 
print of The Chess-players ; an evil spirit and a youth 
playing a game—tor stake, the soul of the latter—for 
spectator, his good angel, who looks on mournfully, 
to see the arch-deceiver sweeping piece after piece 
(in which the virtues are symbolized) from the board. 
There is food in this pregnant design for an evening's 
admiration and thought. 

A few portraits and books of portraits must now 
be noticed, beginning with No. 3 of the Exgravings 
Jrom the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, in which the 
portraits of the Archbishop of York, and Lady Peel, 
and Lord Hardwicke, by the admirable manner in 
which they are executed, maintain the high character 
of the work. We can say as much for the 3rd 
number of Ryall’s Portraits of Conservative States- 
men, which includes Sir Robert Peel, Lawrence’s 
portrait, Sir Henry Hardinge, after Eddis, and the 
Right Hon. F. Shaw, after F. Cruickshank, whom 
we may here notice, by the way,as one of the cleverest 
and freest-handed of our miniature portrait painters. 
Two large prints are also before us; one of that 
noble patron of art, T’he Earl of Egremont, by Lupton, 
after G. Clint, a fine work (somewhat too much over- 
laid, it may be, by the accessories) finely engraved ; 
and the Earl of Dalhousie, receiving a pair of stan- 
dards, painted by Mr. Watson Gordon, and engraved 
by J. Lupton. The lights in this picture are too 
obviously broken up; the eye is distracted, rather 
than impressed. Our last notices of humanity shall 
be a word or two concerning Mr. Chalon’s clever 
lithograph of Grisi the superb, in her grandest part, 
Norma, and of Duvernay’s inimitable “ Cachucha,” 
cleverly represented by Mr. J. F. Lewis. 

After mentioning Mr. W. Bridgen’s West India 
Sketches, as interesting from their novelty—and Mr. 
Harding’s Drawing Book, as being a worthy link ina 
long chain of excellent elementary works—and recom- 
mending a third illustrated book, Horses, past, present, 
and to come, to those who belong to the betting stand, 





and the hunting field—for a work of art it assuredly 








is not,—we must close our present notice, h 
rating a round dozen of picture-books now in 
upon the, general claims and character of Which, 
we have descanted in former numbers, Mes, 
Fisher's Views in Syria, the Holy Land, Se., (at thei 
10th number)—Winkles’ Continental ( ‘athedrals, at 
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° : rforma 
their 12th number)—the same artist’s English Cathe. i 4 Sinfor 
drals, has reached its 19th part; Ely, Peterborough, heen said, wri 
and Norwich, being the last buildings represented, to excite 
Mr. W. B. Cooke’s Rome—far choicer in its eXecutign = accordin 
than the above—is at its 6th number ; the Memoria ghich filled t! 
of Oxford, at the 49th: this work seems, to ug, taj evening. Kr 
ously spun out. Numbers 2, 3, and 4, of Godwin J pusic has mi 
Churches of London, are also before us: we wish the to f 
scale of the plates was a size larger, but they seem J and received 
faithfully drawn, and neatly engraved, Parts 31, former occas} 
32, and 33, of Messrs. Fisher’s Picturesque Mlustra, unmeaning 3 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland, are devoted to the greeted with 
wonders of the midland counties—while Finden To ourselves 
Ports and Harbours of Great Britain have reached, [ similar light 
6th Part: this work is an excellent one, and alty. could read bu 
gether to our taste. We may now give rest to oy we almost fe 
readers and ourselves, after recommending Number fj to us few dif 
4 and 5 of Mr. Smith 8 Historical and Literary Curia, WH and very trai 
sities, to the lovers of autographs and “auld nick. us to solve 5 
nackets,” and Part 6 of Mr. Shaw’s Specimens of the [ heard a bar ¢ 
Details of Elizabethan Architecture, and Parts 4,5, HJ nor ever rea 
and 6, of the same artist’s Encyclopedia of Ornameni, day. We fe 
to such as are curious in borders and chasings, or JB constant res¢ 
admire the buildings of the days of “good Queen I preak loose 1 
Bess. of compositi 
a a a play—secure 

MUSIC AND TEE DRAMA mense _ v 
eer orchestral cc 
DRURY LANE. his plastic | 
This Evening, LA SONNAMBULA (Amina, Mrs. Wood). . A 
On ay og - ZARKO, | re w ey Pantomimle Sketch ia Michael ng 
One Act, taken from OLD GAMMAR CiURTON; or, the 
Lost Needle... ‘To conclude with THI: CASTLE SPECTRE” [jy {te phrases 
On Tuesday, THE BARBER of SEVILLE (Rosina, Mrs. Wood). its first mov 
SE aaa ETD ndi, i 
FRENCH PLAYS, LYCEUM. _ f a 
On Monday, MATILDE; ou, LA JALOUSIE. With LECA. - 
PITAINE ROLAND; and LA QUARANTAINE, hoven’s Pia 
men 
MR. MORI’S CONCERT, in the Theatre of the Opera House, > * 
in order to snocenmecdiate tds Patrons and lriends, on MONDAY variety of tit 
i VENING, MAY 8th, at which Mons. ‘halberg, the celebrated acharming 
y st, will make his first appearance this season, and playa 
Grand Fantasia; Mesdames Grisi, Albertazzi, Caradori Allan, freed from t 
Mrs. Wood, Mad. Giannoni, Madlle. Assandri, Mesdames H. R. apparer 
Bishop, Clara Novello, and Alfred Shaw, Signors Rubini, lvanof, any PP’ 
Lf vee ay yo Besres, E. cae. end a Mr. 4 there is no 
a Fantasia on the Harp, being his only public performance; Mr. : 
Moria Concerto and a Rondo. The Orchestra will be doubled vhich the m 
—i. e. consist of 40 violins, 12 tenors, 12 basses, and 12 dou! untie: and \ 
basses, in order to give a new and grand effect to one of Beet- + hae 
hoven’s finest Symphonies. Conductor, Sir George Smart; vanishes, if 
Leaders, Messrs. F. Cramer & Mori. Programmes at all the for orchestr: 
Music-shops. Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets at Mori & Layenu’s, 3, : 
New Bound-street. Why a com 
: —2 nae aemememian” ifit so plea: 

Kine’s Turatre.—lIt gives us sincere pleasure to teing grant 
record the complete success of a countrywomani, upon listener, ab 
an arena so trying as the Opera stage: especially J jaye encow 
when, as in the case of Madame Albertazzi, to whos J ponfsky ¢ 
début in the part of Cenerentola we of course allude, J (oral Syn 
such success is gained at the outset, rather than the J tan eithe 
close of a professional career. Our new contralto HH ¥ not fatig 
has many years before her, in which to attain to the J ey for an 
most perfect mastery over her beautiful and extensive JJ ia every 
voice—to ripen its middle portion, and thus connect ply greater 
its upper and lower notes, without any apparent pmgressive 
discrepancy : this is, at present, the one thing needful. Hi these few c 
In execution, Madame Albertazzi has little to 9@ yoscheles: 
acquire :—not contented with the jorimenti so plen- iy yhich 1 
tifully strown by Rossini over the music of her part, parts were | 
she introduced a thousand changes and embellish- (rho sung 
ments—some of them of a surpassing difficulty—and (tho is ra 
triumphed over the longest intervals, the most I JM our), Mr, 
terminable roulades, with perfect ease and certainty. The secc 
One or two of our contemporaries have, indeed, com- ting one, 
pared her to Malibran, on the score of her cadences— rerfldte,? W 
but we cannot admit the comparison. Malibran was tneored ; 
only exuberant in ornament, from the excess of her wv 
animal spirits, and the superabundance of her fancy: Hs minor P 
Madame Albertazzi seemed, to us, to do what she and brillia: 
did, rather by rote than by impulse: of this we shall M. Rosent 
have further opportunities of judging. Her face and inter per 





figure are more than pleasing—her action tame, but 
still not inappropriate: on the whole, she is an ac- 
quisition to our Opera of the highest value, and well 
deserved the plaudits with which she was welcomed 
on Tuesday. We cannot but say a word concerning 
Lablache’s most magnificent Don Magnijico, and 
Tamburini’s Dandini—these were faultless. Ivanoff 
made but a feeble Prince ; and the sisters of Cene- 
rentola would, as usual, have disgraced a minor 
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theatre. How could M. Laporte permit Madame 
Castelli, and Signora N. N., to murder all the con- 
ceted music, when Maile. Assandri and Miss Fanny 


Wyndham belong to his corps? 





PaiLHARMONIC Socrety.— Fourth Concert. — 
The performance of Beethoven’s last and most ela- 
porate Sinfonia (No. 9), after so much that has 
peen said, written, and disputed concerning it, was 

to excite a more than usual interest ; and we 
yere accordingly prepared for the crowded audience 
which filled the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday 
evening. Knowing, too, the immense stride which 
music has made in England of late years, we were 
to find the work listened to with respect, 
and received with applause, instead of being, as on a 
former occasion, set aside as tedious, elaborate, and 
unmeaning ; the Choral Symphony, however, was 
with an enthusiasm which we did not expect. 
To ourselves it has been so often represented in a 
similar light with the Priest's book “ which no one 
could read but himself, and he dared not read,” that 
we almost feel a hesitation in saying that it offered 
to us few difficulties whatsoever, which a subsequent 
and very transient perusal of the score did not enable 
ysto solve; and in further avowing that we never 
heard a bar of the Symphony till Monday evening— 
nor ever read a note of the score till the following 
day. We found in it grand effects innumerable—a 
constant resolution, on the part of its composer, to 
break loose from the ancient and symmetrical forms 
of composition, to give his imagination the freest 
play—secure in the consciousness, that all the im- 
mense and various resources of rhythm and time and 
orchestral contrast, were as completely submissive to 
his plastic hand, as clay in the gigantic palm of 
Michael Angelo. Hence the forms, free and bold as 
the phrases of a recitative, into which the theme of 
its first movement is cast : hence, too, the stupendous 
iremolandi, in the same allegro, a foretaste of which 
vill be found by the student in the adagio of Beet- 
hoven’s Pianoforte Trio, No. 1, Op. 70: hence, the 
ment of the slow movement, in which every 
variety of time is employed to embellish and work out 
acharming subject; and the ear, while it is wholly 
freed from the constraints of rhythm, is not baulked by 
ayapparent vagueness or irregularity. Of the scherso 
there is no need to speak, as it contains no knots 
vhich the most limited musical capacity is not able to 
untie; and we think the difficulty of the finale at once 
vanishes, if it be considered as a descriptive cantata 
for orchestra. and voices (not voices and orchestra). 
Why a composer should not thus close a symphony, 
ifit so please him, we cannot divine ; and the licence 
being granted, we see little more to embarrass the 
listener, above all, the listener of 1837, than he must 
have encountered on his first hearing of the Razu- 
noufsky Quartetts, or the Sinfonia Eroica. The 
Choral Symphony, to be sure, is longer and grander 
tan either, and the attention becomes strained, 
if not fatigued, by being called upon uninterrupt- 
tily for an hour and a half; but we dare predict 
that every subsequent performance, which must im- 
ply greater ease on the part of the orchestra, will 
pmgressively raise the audience to its level. After 
these few casual remarks, we have but to praise Mr. 
Moscheles to the utmost, for the admirable manner 
inwhich he conducted this grand work; the solo 
mutts were carefully sustained by Mrs. H. R. Bishop 
(rho sung out of tune all the evening), Miss Hawes 
(tho is rapidly fulfilling our prophecies in her fa- 
our), Mr. Horncastle and Mr. Phillips. 

The second act of the Concert was a very inter- 
ting one, being opened by the overture to‘ Zau- 
ierflite,’ which, though to our ear taken too fast, was 
fteored ; and including a harp-performance by M. 

, who played the first movement of Hummel’s 
Aminor Pianoforte Concerto with the utmost finish 
ad brilliancy, and a capriccio on the pianoforte by 
M.Rosenhain, who proved himself in it to be a far 
letter performer than composer. He possesses a 
freible and delicate finger, a deliciously sound shake, 
ada style expressive, without the slightest tendency 
caricature. Czerny, the Herz of Vienna, was 
mong the audience. This year, if we are to judge 

Tumours, London seems likely to become the 
of instrumentalists. 





Covent Garpen.—A pleasant and lively transla- 
tion from the French, called ‘ The Modern Orpheus, 
or Music the Food of Love,’ has been lately produced 
here, and met with perfect success. It is excellently 
acted by Mrs. Glover, Mr. Farren, Mr. Tilbury, Mr. 
J. Webster, and Miss Lee. It is stated to be the 
work of Mr. Webster. 






























































































On Thursday,a drama, in three acts, by Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, called *‘ Brian Boroihme, or The Maid of 
Erin,’ was acted for the first time at this theatre. It 
is understood to have been written when its author 
was little known to the public, as long ago indeed as 
five and twenty years; and certainly, although, at 
that time, it might have held out promise of the high 
reputation which Mr. Knowles now so justly enjoys, 
it is not, at the present day, calculated to sustain 
that reputation. It has evidently undergone revision 
by its author, for every now and then the poetry cf 
the man blazes above the prosiness of the boy ; but 
these flashes illuminate their immediate vicinity, 
only to give more depth to the shadow beyond. Still 
there is much to admire, both in the serious and 
comic parts of the piece ; we cannot go quite so far 
in speaking either of the operatic or melo-dramatic 
portions (for it partakes of all). In objecting to the 
operatic department, we would be understood as al- 
luding only to the execution of it, for the selection 
of the music has, with the usual tact and good taste 
ef Mr. Rodwell, been most appropriately made ex- 
clusively from the Irish melodies. Mr. Knowles 
modestly left himself but little to act, and that little 
he did well. Miss Helen Faucit acted remarkably 
well, and Mr. Vandenhoff was much applauded ; 
though we were surprised to see him after his fight 
staggering from loss of blood, and yet alternately 
leaning his whole weight upon, and waving his sword, 
holding it all the time in the hand of the arm which 
was supposed to be cut to the bone. Miss Vincent 
played with great spirit and cleverness, in two or 
three well-written comic scenes, and well merited 
the applause she received. Curtailment is wanted, 
in the first act in particular, and then we think this 
piece might become attractive. There were most 
slovenly marks of haste in the getting it up, and the 
stage business was miserably arranged. The next 
time that Gog and Magog give a dinner in Guildhall, 
we recommend Mr. J. Webster to lend them his 
shield for a dripping-pan. Mr. Knowles, Miss Faucit, 
and Mr. Vandenhoff, were called for, and loudly 
cheered at the end. 





IZ ISCELLANEA 
Milton's Rustication from College—(To the Editor 
of the Atheneum)—Sir,—On looking lately into the 
first volume of Milton’s Select Prose Works, edited 
by my friend Mr. St. John, I noticed that the bio- 
graphers of the poet are not agreed as to the fact of 
his Rustication from the University. Among those 
who maintain the affirmative, or admit it, are Doctor 
Johnson, the Rev. W. Mitford, and Sir Egerton 
Brydges. Turning to Johnson’s Life of Milton, I 
found the charge and the evidence on which it rests 
stated and commented on in the following terms :— 
“Tt seems plain, from his own versesto Diodati, that he 
had incurred Rustication (a temporary dismission into 
the country) with, perhaps, the loss of a term :— 
Me tenet urbs reflua quam Tamesis alluit unda, 
Meque nee invitum patria dulcis habet. 
Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 
Nec dudum ve/iti ine Laris angit amor. 
* *x cad * 
Si sit hoe exilium patrios adiisse penates, 
Et vacuum curis otia grata sequi, 
Non ego vel profirgi nomen, sortemye recuso, 
Letus et evilii conditione fruor. 
“T cannot find any meaning, but this, which even 
kindness and reverence can give the term vetiti Laris, 
‘a habitation from which he is excluded,’ or how 
exile can be otherwise interpreted.”_N ow it is quite 
clear to me that if this be the only evidence that can 
be adduced in support of the allegation, it must fall 
to the ground. In the first place, the Doctor’s trans- 
lation of the phrase veéiti Laris is not strictly correct ; 
and, in the second, a very slight degree of attention 


| to the scope of the entire passage will enable the 


reader (whether kind and reverential or otherwise) to 
discover that the inference the Doctor draws from it 
is unwarranted. The words vetiti Laris do not mean 





“> habitation from which he is excluded,” but “a 





habitation,” or more properly “a domestic hearth 
which had been forbidden to him,” and when taken 
in connexion with dudum, as they unquestionably 
ought to be, they denote a domestic hearth which had 
been lately forbidden to him, but isso no longer. In 
short, I am quite satisfied that the words in question 
refer, not to the University, but to his father’s house, 
where he was residing at the time he addressed the 
Elegy to Diodati; and that the line in which they 
occur, taken in connexion with the context, contains 
simply the statement that it is one of the agreeable 
circumstances attending his present situation, that he 
is no longer afilicted with the home-sickness he used 
to experience when forbidden by the discipline of 
his college to visit the paternal mansion, As to the 
other expressions, exsilium and profugus, they need 
not occasion the poet’s “kind and reverential ad- 
mirers” much uneasiness: it appears that the verses 
were addressed to Diodati in reply to a communica- 
tion the poct had received from him ; and in order 
satisfactorily to account for the terms under review, 
we have only to suppose that Diodati, ignorant of 
the feelings with which Milton now regarded the 
University, had condoled with him on his unavoida- 
ble absence from college during a recess, and had 
spoken of it asa state of exile. This view of his 
situation Milton repudiates in strains certainly not 
very complimentary to his alma mater ; but which 
as certainly do not warrant the inference Doctor 
Johnson too readily drew from them, and which 
subsequent and less prejudiced biographers have too 
hastily adopted. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Queen Anne Street. Rosert Macture. 

Professor Axelius.—Professor Adam Azelius, the 
Nestor of scientific men in Sweden, died at Upsal, 
on the 30th of last January, aged eighty-six. years. 
He was the last pupil of Linnzus, and was celebrated 
for his travels in Asia and Africa. His African Her- 
barium, we believe, is now in the Banksian collection 
in the British Museum. His younger brothers, John 
and Peter, the first devoted to chemistry, and the 
second to medicine, are both distinguished for their 
talents, and have, for nearly half a century, occupied 
chairs in the University of Upsal. 

New Voyage round the World.—The King of the 
French has, by a decision of the 26th of March, ap- 
proved of a proposal of the Minister of the Marine, 
for a new voyage round the world, the conduct of 
which is to be confided to Capt. Dumont d’Urville. 
Two vessels are to be employed in this expedition : 
the Astrolabe, commanded by Capt. d’Urville, and 
the Zélée, by Capt. Jacquinot. These vessels are to 
sail from Toulon at the beginning of September next. 
After a short stay at the Cape Verd Islands, they 
will go to the South Polar Sea, passing between 
Sandwich land and New Shetland, in order to ex- 
plore thoseseas,in which Weddel alone seems to have 
heen able to reach the 74th degree of south latitude. 
The expedition will extend its researches towards 
the Pole as far as the ice may allow; then, turning 
back towards the north, M. d’Urville will pass through 
Magellan’s Straits, where, notwithstanding the labours 
of Capt. King, it is belieyed that an ample harvest 
of discoveries still awaits the navigators who may ex- 
plore them. The island of Chiloe, to the west of 
Patagonia, will then be carefully examined; after 
which the expedition will go to Valparaiso, to give 
the crews the repose they will require, and to make 
such repairs as may be necessary to enable the vessels 
to prosecute their voyage. Leaving that port in the 
spring of 1838, the ships will make for the Poly- 
nesian Islands; and, on arriving at Vavaoo, M. 
d’Urville will employ the first part of June in com- 
pleting, by new observations, the work executed, in 
1827, by the officers of the Astrolabe. ‘The vessels 
will then visit Banks’s Islands, to the north of the 
New Hebrides, which are hardly known, and Van 
Icoro, where, however, they go merely to visit the 
cenotaph erected to the memory of La Pérouse, and 
to obtain further information from the natives. 
Thence M. d’Urville will steer towards the Solomon 
Isles; and, if the condition of the vessels permit, he 
will proceed through Torres Straits, and visit the 
new Dutch colony, on the river Dourga, the Isles of 
Aroo and Key, and then go to Amboina. From 
Amboina the Zélée will be sent back to France, so 
that she will return a year before the Astrolabe, 
and will bring home the collections already made, 
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and the result of the operations performed. The 
Astrolabe alone will then sail round New Holland, 
and will visit, about November or December, 1838, 
the colony at Swan River. Hence she will proceed 
to Hobart Town, and then sail to New Zealand. 
The months of February and March, 1839, will be 
devoted to important operations in that great island, 
especially in carefully exploring certain parts of 
Cook’s Straits, which may afford valuable resources 
to English whalers, She will then visit the Chatham 
Isles, respecting which we have had no information 
since their discovery by Broughton in 1791. Then, 
steering to the north, M. d’Urville will pass two or 
three months among the Carolines ; and about August 
he hopes to arrive at Mindanao, where no French 
ship, it is said, has ever touched; after which, he 
will visit some parts of the island of Borneo, pay a 
short visit to Batavia, touch at one or other of the 
ports of Sumatra, and return by the Cape of Good 
Hope to France, where he expects to arrive about 
March or April, 1840, after an absence of thirty or 
thirty-two months. It is unnecessary to point out 
the interest which attaches to an expedition con- 
ceived on so large a scale, and calculated to produce 
very important results. ‘Two vessels, perfectly well 
equipped, and commanded by officers accustomed to 
surmount the difficulties of voyages of discovery, 
hold out very reasonable prospects of success in such 
an enterprise. 

Greece.—A society of Natural History has been 
established in Athens. It was addressed at its first 
meeting by M. Nicolaides Levadiefs, a medical officer 
under the Greek government. After pointing out 
the advantages to be derived from agriculture, of which 
the Greeks are now comparatively ignorant, although 
Sicily, a Grecian colony, was in ancient times the 
granary of Rome, and after adverting to Holland and 
England, as proofs of what skill and industry might 
do even with an ungrateful soil, and under compara- 
tively rude climates, M. Levadiets proceeded as fol- 
Jows:—* The Greeks formerly worked silver mines in 
Attica and in some of the islands in the Archipelago ; 
but gold came to them through Macedonia and 
Thrace, from Pannonia and Illyria. Hence the gold 
coins of ancient Greece are so few, while those of the 
Macedonian kings are still numerous. The marble 
quarries of Pentelicus and Paros are too well known 
to need being mentioned. Chromium has been 
found in Eubeea; Milos is rich in sulphur, vitriol and 
alum ; Siphnas possesses silver ores; Naxos main- 
tains a trade in emery ; Santorin is rich in steatite, 
or soap-stone, which is much sought for, chiefly to 
make the luting of water-pipes. I shall not say any- 
thing of our numerous mineral springs, the waters 
of which are so serviceable to suffering humanity. 
Unfortunately, mines cannot be expected to repay 
the cost of working them, unless where coals are at 
hand and in abundance. It shall therefore be the 
business of the society of Natural History to prose- 
cute the much-desired examination, as to the nature 
and quality of the stone-coal discovered at Negropont 
and at Argos, and to report on the uses to which it 
may be applied, whether as fuel for domestic pur- 

oses or for the making of gas ; whether it be adopted 
her the use of furnaces, or smithies, and for steam 
navigation.” 

Caucasus.—M. Sjogren has received from the 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, a special 
mission to go and study in Caucasia for two years, 
in order to make himself acquainted with the lan- 
guage and manners of the Ossetes.—[See an account 
of this people, in the article on the Caucasian Pro- 
vinees, p. 227. ; 

The Elbe.—The celebrated geographer, Henry 
Berghaus, has made a calculation, the result of which 
shows, that, if the waters of the Elbe continue to 
diminish as they now do, and have done for the last 
fifty years, in twenty-four years this river will be no 
longer navigable. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Publisher begs to announce that he has succeeded 
in making perfect a set of the Atheneum, which may be 
had on application at the office. He is still willing to give 
one shilling each for numbers 107, 108, 167, 168, and 169 ; 
and the following numbers, having been reprinted, may 
now be had :—166, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 323, 
325, 375, 410, 466, 407, 408, 427, 428, 429, 430, 446, 466. No. 
382 is being reprinted. 

A note is left with the Publisher for U. U.—S. H., K. 
received. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SUMMER TERM will commence on MONDAY, May 
Ist, and terminate at the end of July. 
BOTAN Y—Professor Lindley, Ph. D. 
PHYSICS—The Rev. Professor Ritchie, L.L.D, 
A Course of Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philoso- 
phy, chiefly intended for Medical Students. 
PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY—Professor Carswell, M.D. 
MEDICAL JURISPRU DENCE—Professor Thomson, M.D. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—Mr. Turner. 
MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY—Mr. ‘Turner. 
DEMONSTRATIONS of the OPERATIONS of SURGERY— 
Professor Quain. | a 5 
Hospital Practice daily. 
Prospectuses and other Particulars may be obtained at the 


Office of the College. 
RICHARD QUAIN, Dean. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec. 


KE ¥S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Notice is 
‘ hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT 
of the Governors and Proprietors will be held at the COLLEGE 
on SATURDAY, the 29th Instant. His Grace the Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY, Visitor of the College, will take the Chair at 
Two o'clock precisely in the afternoon. 7 
By order of the Council, 
11th April, 1837. H. SMITH, Sec. 


Ix ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 

SCHOOL.—The following COURSES of LECTURES 
and DEMONSTRATIONS will be delivered during the SUM- 
MER SESSION, which will begin on the Ist of May, and ter- 
minate on the 3ist of July :— 

BOTAN Y—By Professor Don, Lib. L.S. 

FORENSIC MEDICINE—By Professor Fergus, M.D. 

MIDWIFERY, and the DISEASES of CHILDREN—By Prof. 
R. Ferguson, M.D. 

SURGICAL ANATOMY, and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS of the OPERATIONS of SURGERY, &c.—By Prof. 
Partridge, F.R.S. 

GENERAL SCIENCE. | 
RATIVE. ANATOMY, and PHYSIOLOGY of the 
‘ks—By Professor Rymer Jones. 





















—By Professor J. Phillips, F.R.S. and G.S. 
IEASURES of SOUND, HEAT, MAGNETISM, and ELEC- 
TRICITY—By Professor Wheatstone, F.1 






Further particulars may be obtained at the cretary’s office. 
April 17, 1837. H. J. ROSE, B.D., Principal. 


M® CARLYLE’S LECTURES on GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 
Mr. CARLYLE will COMMENCE his COURSE_of 
TURES on GERM 


ill LEC- 

AN LITERATURE, on MONDAY, the Ist 

of MAY. at WILLIS'’S ROOMS, at 3 o'clock. Subscription to 

the Course One Guinea. Tickets and Syllabus to be obtained 
at Messrs. Saunders & Otley’s, Conduit-street. 


i. ‘ 
MUE COMMITTEE of the BIRMINGHAM 
_ and EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY DAY SCHOOL are 
desirous of engaging a HEAD MASTER, to enter upon his 
Duties at the ‘Termination of the next Christmas Vacation.— 
The Salary will be not less than 490/. per Annum, without the 
privilege of taking Boarders. He will be expected to take cha 
of the Higher Classes in English and Mathematics; and as the 
general Supersatendent of the School, high Classical Attain- 
ments will be required. 

Applicants are requested to address their Testimonials, &c. 
(free of expense), on or before the 20th of May, to Mr. J. C. 
Barlow, the Honorary Secretary, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham ; 
from whom the Rufes of the Institution and any further infor- 
mution may be obtained. 

















ST. JAMES’S ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

GENERAL MEETING of this SOCIETY 
. will be held at_ the THATCHED HOUSE TAVERN, 
St. James’s-street. on WED) DAY XT, the 26th Instant 
at 3o’clock precisely, to receive the Report of the Provisional 
(Committee. which was appointed to prepare and submit to the 
Society a Scheme and Regulations for its future guidance. 
[NCORPORATED LITERARY FUND 
SOCIETY. 

The Members and Friends of the Literary Fund Society are 
respectfully informed that the FORTY-EIGHTH ANNIVER- 
SARY of this Institution will be celebrated in Freemasons’ 
Hall on WEDNESDAY, May 3, when his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset. the President of the Society, will take the Chair, 

STEWARDS, 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor William Brockedon. Esq. 
Right Hon, Lord Canterbury | Ben. J. B. Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Morpeth, M.P. F.S.A 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. 
Lord Claude Hamilton, M.P. 
Lord Sandon, M.P. 
Sir Robt. Bateson, Bart. M,P. 


















oA. 
Captain Chamier, R.N. 
ev. Dr. Crombie, F.R.S. 
Charles Dickens, Esq. 
E. M. Fitzger: 





gerald, " 

. W. Beaumont, Esq. M.P. ‘Thomas Harrison, Esq 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Elley, M.P. | M. D. Hill, Esq. K.C 
John Hardy, Esq. M.P. 2. R. Moran, I 





E a. 
James Ridgway, Esq. 
Henry Ryall. Esq. 
Frederick Salmon, Esq. 
R. W. Sievi : 


ackinnon, Esq. M.P. 
1, Esq. M.P. 
Mervyn Archdali, Esq. M.P. ‘sq. 

J.B. West, Esq. M.P. | James Walker, Esq. 

W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. Civil chen wating, gry 
Tickets, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards; of the Rev. 
W. Landon, Secretary; at the Chambers of the Literary Fund 
Soci 4. Lincoln’s Inn-fields; and at the Bar of the Free- 

Tavern. Dinner at Six precisely. 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE KING. 
Established 1310; Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 2, 1827. 
The. TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will 
tahe pase in Freemasons’ HALL, on SATURDAY, the 6th of 

MAY. 1857. 
The MARQUESS of NORTHAMPTON in the Chair. 
Stewards. 
The Marquess of Abercorn, 
ne Lore 





| 
Geo. A. Hamilton, M.P. | 
W.A.} 


























man. 
Hen James Holmes, Esq. 
Fre S 





Bacc ¢ W.S. Inman, Esq. 
Vi tradi E G. Knox, Esq. 
Thomas Bell 


sq. 
“ll, Esq. PRLS. ‘Thomas Lupton, Esq. 

Hon. Grantley Berkeley, M.P. . 
Dominic Colnaghi, Esq. 
T. Sidney Cooper, Esq. 
W. Croft Fish, Esq. 
James Fraser, Esq. 
T. H. Gregg, Esq. 

Ticket, 20s. 







Harry Oliver, 
James Sarrds, ‘ 
R. Vernon Smith, Esq. M.P. 
W. R. Smith, Esq. 

John Van Voorst. Esq. 

C. Baring Wall, Esq. M.P. 


To be had of the Stewards; and at the Bar of 


Freemasons’ Tavern. 





Dinner on table at half-past 5 for 6, 
JOHN MAI’ 
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Sales by Auction. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 
M eo CAMBERWELL, 
essts. SOUTHGATE & SON will SELL BY AUCTION. 
TUESDAY, April 25th the Premises, N i 
PLACE, CAMBERWELLO se NO 1s GRO 
HE HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE og a 
GENTLEMAN removing from his Residence ; 
, , CONSISTING OF 
Mahogany Dining, Loo, and Card Tables_yj, 
hogany airs, Gycteaiine, eprarete, Chests of Drawers, 
srussels Carpets, Handsome Chimne asses, China 
Rochen Oteuetie, Se, - 4 “i M a 
«* May be viewed on Monday and Morning of 
Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the Auctions, at 
Fleet-street. % 





On THURSDAY, April 27th, and following Days, 
VALUABLE AND SPLENDID BOOKS, 
MANY IN ELEGANT BINDING, 
INCLUDING | 
Lord Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico, 7 
vols.—Boydell’s Shakspeare,9 vols.—Large Illustrations to Dj 
2 vols.—Boydell’s Miiton, with Martin’s Plates, 3 —— 
ge: Biography, illustrated with Portraits, 3 vols. folio_Musée 
‘rancais, 4 vols.—the Galleries of the Duke of Orleans, Marquis 
of Stafford, the British Gallery, &c.—Blagdon’s India—Cotman’; 
Noimandy—Cresy and Taylor's Architecture—lonian Antiqui. 
ties—Latham’s Ornithology, 1 vol. russia—Philosophical Trans. 
actions, 1802 to 1826—Nash's Paris—Westall’s Great Britain Illus. 
trated—Watts and Middiman’s Views—the Waverley Novels, 
vols.—Howell’s State ‘Trials, 34 vols.—Mitford’s Greece, 8 yois, 
—Ballantyne’s Novelists, 7 vols.—Dr. Johnson's Works, 12 vols, 
—Scott’s Poetical Works, 12 vols.—Crabbe’s Poems, 8 vols.— 
Wilson and Bonaparte’s Ornithology,.4 vols.—Patrick, Lowth, 
and Whitby'’s Commentary, 6 vols.—Simeon's Hore Homiletice, 
11 vols.—Burnett’s Reformation, 4 vols. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 


BOOKS. 
By, Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 





‘No. 306, High Holborn, about WEDNESDAY NEXT, and 
following Days, 
N ISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION 


- of BOOKS, including, | | 
Picart, Ceremonies Religieuses, 10 vols. folio 
Swift’s Works, 19 vols. large paper—Valpy's Classical Library, 
52 vols.—Oxford Encyclopedia, 6 vols. half russia—Antijacobin 
Review, 42 vols.—Gorton's Topographical Dintionss. 3 vols,— 
Batty’s Cities of Europe, Proofs and Etchings, imp.fo 
and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols.—Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 5 
vols.—Wellington’s Dispatches, 3 vols.—Dr. Clarke's Bible, 8 
vols. 4to.—Ditto, new Edition, 6 vols. 8vo.—Bacon’s Abridg- 
ment, by Gwillim and Dodd, 8 vols.—Keepksake, Heath's Pic- 
turesque, Literary Souvenir, and other Annuals—Paintings— 
Framed and glazed Prints, &c. &e.—BOOKS IN QUIRES, &e. 
comprising numerous copies of Selections from Montgomery, 
18mo.—Cowper’s Poems. 24mo.—Johnson's Dictionary, I8mo.— 
Hervey's Meditations, 32mo.—Don Juan, Plates, 32mo.—Poul- 
son’s Beverlac, 4to. — 8vo.—Coppers and Remainder of Major's 
Peestum, folio, &c. &c. 
Catalogues nearly ready. P 

*,* Money advanced, and the utmost attention paid to the 
advantageous arrangement and sale of Duplicates of Circulating 
Libraries, Prints, Drawings, and every description of Literary 
Property. 


THE HIGHLY 





INTERESTING ASSEMBLAGE OF 
DUTCH PICTURES, 
Of Edward Solly, Esq., late of Curzon-street, 
Principally collected on the Continent. : 
Messrs. FORSTER & SONS have the honour to acquaint the 
Nobility and Connoisseurs they will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on SATURDAY, May 27th, at 12, 
HE COLLECTION of DUTCH PICTURES, 
or THE First CLAss, 
The Property of the well-known Amateur, EDWARD SOLLY, Esq. 
Containing many of the most precious quality, including 
An Interior, with many Figures; and the cele- 
brated Out-door Scene, from the Malmaison Collection, by 
P. de Hooghe—A Woody Landscape, with Water Mill, by Hob- 
bima, from Baron Becker's Collection—An upright Landscape 
and Cattle, and a pair of similar Subjects, by Berghem, from 
the Brentano Collection—A_ Calm with many, Vessels, anda 
smaller Sea-piece (a bijou of the first quality), by William Van 
de Velde, from a Private Cabinet at Rotterdam—A Landscape, 
with Mercury and Argus, by Both, from Leyden—and a Female 
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urchasing Game, by Metza, from M. Hoffman's Collection at 
Honea Hunting Pieces by Cuyp—A Church Piece by I 

Lorme and Cuyp—A Moonlight by Van de Neer, enriched with 
Cattle by Cuyp(very rare and tine)—the well-known chef-d eurre 
of Camphuysen, from the Collection of M. Le Grand, of Rotter- 
dam—Two Merry-makings, and one other, by Jan Steen, from 
De Smeth’s Collection—A Woody Lake by J. Kuysdael—Five by 
David Teniers. from the Collection L’Orangere, &c.—A Gallery 
Picture, and_two smaller ones, by Backhuysen—Mary de Me- 
dicis, one of Rubens’s finest Portraits—A grand Specimen of 
Du Jardin, from the D’Orville Collection ; and Specimens of 





A. Ostade Wm. Mieris _‘P. Potter Van Oss 
k. du Jardin C, Dusart Singlebach Vandyck 
Eglin Vande Neer Weenix Vande Werf Netscher. 


ALSO, 

A FEW CAPINET ITALIAN PICTURES, = 
Viz., A Holy Family by Giorgione—a Chef-d'eurre by Bonifaciq, 
from the Rezzonico Palace—and one by Fra Bartolomeo, from 
the Accajuoli Palace. 


“PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE SALE BY MR. EVANS. 
VALUABLE LIBRARY. " 

MR. EVANS will SELL, at his House, No. 93, Pall Mall, THIS 

DAY, April 22, and Three following days, . 
HE VALUABLE LIBRARY of a GENTLE- 
MAN, including, es 
Rhetores Greci, 2 vols. very rare, Aldus, 1508— 
Greiri Thesaurus Antiquitatum Italia, Sicilie, Xe. @ -. 
nno, 45 vols.—Stephani Thesaurus Grecus, edentibus Barker 
alpy, 12 vols. large paper, in russia, by Lewis—Lor Ash- 
burton’s Genealogy of the Royal House of F rance, 2 vols. pri- 
vately printed, red morocco—King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 4 
vols. in russia, by Lewis—Nickesii Thesaurus Linguarum edt 
tentrionalium, 3 vols.—Dallaway's Sussex, 2 vols. original ~ 
—Encyclopedia Britannica, by Napier, 11 vols. 7th edit. er 
publishing—Eustathius in Homerum, 7 vols. fine paper, kage 
rinted, bound, by Lewis—british Poets, 141 vols. Sharpe's ed! 
lates, bound, by Lewis—Byzantine Historie Scriptores, 4 
Niebuhr, Bekker, &c. 24 vols. vellum paper—Two Autograph 
and unpublished Letters of Burns, &c. &c. 




















recisely. 
Tl, Secretary. 
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a. EVANS WILL SELL EARLY IN MAY, 

HE LIBRARY of AUGUSTUS LANGDON, 
Esq. L. L.B., including, ; 

shakepe are’s Dramatic Works, 9 vols. Boydell’s 
Ten, red morocco, and the Large Plates, 2 vols. red 
Baition, backs—Hume’s nate of England, 10 vols. Bowyer's 
in russia, gilt leaves—Kennet's Complete History of 
bation 3 vols. in 9, illustrated with Portraits and Views— 
"5 ‘Portraits, 3 vols. blue menses, gilt leaves—Arthur of 
Britain, translated by Lord Berners, edited by Utterson, 
Li h Two Sets of Plates, one plain and the other 
rom a Manuscript, morocco—Blackwood's Edin- 
burgh M: azine, 38 vols.—Quarterly Review, 55 vols.—Scott’s 
Waverley torels, 50 vols. plates inserted—Sir W. Scott's Prose 
33 vols.—Scott’s Poetical Works, 12 vols.—Sowerby’s 
Mineral Conchology, 6 vols.—Belzoni's Travels, 4to. and Plates 


in Folio. 





MR. EVANS WILL SHORTLY SELL 


HE CURIOUS LIBRARY and TOPOGRA- 
T PHICAL DRAWINGS 
Of the late CH gne oan ARDSON, Esq. 

The Original Lion’s Head erected by Addison 
at Button’s Coffee House, in 1773, to receive the Papers of the 
Correspondents of the Guardian ; with the Motto, 

* Servanter Magnis isti Cervicibus Ungues, 
Non nisi delecta passitur ille Fer: 
Also, THE LIBRARY and TOPOGRAPHIC AL 
DRAWINGS, 
Of the late THOMAS FISHER, 
And A VALUABLE COLLECTION 


Consigned from Itaty. 


EST LONDON LITERARY and SCIEN- 
Tine INSTITUTION, 59, BAKER-stTREET, PortT- 


*AN-SOrabers are informed that the READING ROOMS will 
wabENED on SATURDAY, the 29th of April. 


ed) 
J. martaiwe Resident Secretary. 


QOCIETY "for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of pensone s nd WA oxep fr SMALL DEBTS, , through- 
GLAND an , established 17: 
- President—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vice Presents. 
Lord Ken Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
it Hon. SirR. Peel, Bt.M.P. | Charles Edwa | Pigou, Esq. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 
At the Annual Meeting of Governors, in Craven-street, 
on Wednesday, the 5th day of April, 1837, the Accounts of Re- 
ceipt and Expenditure for twelve months, ending the 3ist of 
December last, having been laid upon the table, duly audited, 
theSecretary reported that the number of Debtors discharged 
and relieved from the under-mentioned Prisons during the same 
period was 1,235, of whom 959 had wives and 2,775 children; the 
average expense of whose Sheraton, including every charge 


N of BOOKS 













































connected with the re. © was 4l, 6s. 6{d. for each Debtor 
discharged and relieved, viz. 
Abingdon ..ec0002 2 secececeeees 2|Northampton .... 
vn ; 8] 4 paren (2 Pri- 
y 21 ONS) seeesereee 23 
Barnstaple 5 Oxford (3 Pri ms) 
eaumaris 5|Plymouth . 
sedford .. 7|Portsmout 
Berwick-u' 1|Presteign . 
Tweed .. 10|Preston 

in +. 3) Reading... 

* 13| Richmond (York- 
Bridgewater 7|_ shire) scccccceee 1 
Cambridge «. 53|Rothwell . 7 
Canterbury .. 8|Ruthin ... 1 

Lift 5|Sandwich . 1 
Carlisle «++ 9|Shrewsbury - 
Carmarthen. viz.: Stafford .... 
Carnarvon .. Compter 21 Southampton ae © 
Chelmsford ..... esceseeeee 69|Surre (Horse- 
Chester (2 Pri- eves 45) monger-lane) ..264 
sons 172 1 

« 22 3 
158 7 
9 5 
8 7 
4|Yarmouth(G ) 3 
~ 4| York (2 Prisons).. 18 
ll oo 
uketer r(3 Prisons) Total from 
isherton Anger.. ccccccce 13 84 Prisons 1,235 








Resolved, 
That the sincere thanks of the Society be prev ented to Ben- 
jamin Bond Cabbell . for his constant and devoted attention 
tothe Cuties of Treasurer of the Society, 


That x sincere thanks of the Society be presented to John 
and Colin Mackenzie, Esqs. for their unremitting atten- 

ton in auditing the Accounts of the Charity. 
cases of 99 Petitioners were, afterwards considered, of 
— pp d,é and 8 deferred 


The cereryae ne held on 
That since th jeoting Id on the Ist of March SEVENTY- 
NINE DEBTO hom 68 had Wives and 179 Children, had 
deen discha: mat r the oan of England and Wales; the 
cae of whose liberation, including every charge connected 
e Society, was 330/. 14s., and the following 
thst Acriows RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT: 
John Hi * bbard, jun. Esq A: 
Virgoe, 
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VubN Eh awuRe ne 
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to 


ler, Hames nd Holland 
lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald . 

Tteis, Esq. .+eeseeee 
Mr. Alderman Birch......+++ 


- 





cCucwonawosoHs 
eccoccocoos 


mm 

Mn. 8. E. Lawrence (per Messrs. Hoare) 

The’ te Executors of Mr. Joseph Watts (Legacy under his 
Will) 270/. Stock, Reduced Three per Cent. Annuities 

fe: to the Trustees. 

raripsterred of James South, Esq. Legacy and In- 

terest (per Treasurer) -+-.- 

Theknecctore of Frederick De 
Treasurer) sssseesesseecessseesess: 
factions are received by Benjamin Bond Cab ; 

peareasurer, No.1, Brick-court, Temple: also by the following 

Bankers :—Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drummonds, Herries, Ham- 
Rene 8, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; and by the Secretary, 
raven-street, Strand, where the Books may be seen by 
tine nin are inclined to support the Charit, a where the 
ednesday in eve 
JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


iorety meets on the first Wedn 





Empowered by Act of Parliament,3 William IV. 


‘HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, No. 34, Beligo-ctrest, Blackfriars, London. 


Established 1823. 
The Right Hon. Shen Frankland Lewis, Chairman, 
enry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. Wilham Grant, Esq. 
Stephen Nicolson Barber. ba. John Knowles, Esq. ‘‘ R.S. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. M M.P John Mendham, Esq 
Robert Davies, Esq. ‘Thomas Meux, Song 
Adam Gordon, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 
‘s. 
ae ard Knowles, Esq. 


Auditor: 
Henry Barnett, Esq. 
harles Morris, E 


H. M. Boodle, Esq. | ch sq. 
Physician—John A. Pacis, M.D. F.R.S., No. 27, Dover-street. 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq. F. R’S., No. 12, Bruton-street. 

Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. No. 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Actuary—J. J. Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S 
ane following are among the adv antages of this Societ 
The security of an ample Assurance Fund, besi es s the 
olndaen Capital of £200,000 
y. For young and middle-aged lives the lowest Rates of 
Premiums that entitle the Assured to participate in the prosits. 
sdly. Three-fourths of the profits divided every five years 
emons those who have been assured full four years on the equal 
scale of premiums. The bonus declared in 1833 averaged £16 
per cent. on the premiums then paid. 
4thly. Policies granted without any charge to the Assured 
bexese the stamp duty. 
thly. No extra charge for residence in any part of Europe, 
nor for proceeding to any port (in a decked, sailing, or steam 
vessel) between Brest and the Elbe. Licences are granted to go 
to most parts of the world upon terms proportionate to the risks. 
6thly. Whole-life Policies on_ the equal scale of premium 
purchaseable after four years. Lapsed Policies revived within 
twelve months on favourable terms to the Assured. 
To the expectants of bonuses in the Equitable Office, the 
Plans and Terms of the Economic Society are peculiarly favour- 
a to realize the additions expected pede the end of the year 
1839 JOHN KNOWLES, Resident Director. 








LL the NEW PUBLICATIONS, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH. and ITALIAN, as well as upwards of 25,000 
volumes of Standard Works in the above, and the GERMAN, 
SPANISH, and sonst ]GUESE LANGUAGES, are at the dis- 
posal of Subscribers t 
CHURTON’S BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
26, HOLLES-STREET. 
Terms of Subscription for Town oF, Co Country: 





The Quarter.... 








169, Piccadilly, 7 ag 20, 1837. 
In a few days will be published, price 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW; 
or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. VIII. 
Contents. 
I. Colonial Legislation ;—Cape of Good Hope 
Il. Melfort’s Im mproomens of England; ;—Recollections of an 
Artillery Officer 
III. Political Press i@ France. 
IV. Napoleon's Comments on Cesar’s Commentaries. 
Vv. Municipal Corporations ;—Centralisation and Localisa- 


VI. Gun ow 


VII. Cooke's Memoirs of Bolingbroke ;—Philosophy of Boling- 
ps4 ;—Lord Brougham’s Discourse on Natural The- 


ogy. 
VIII. Misgovernment of Ireland. 
ture of the Vixen. 
x: Baht, oe against. 


*,* Vols. II,, and III. A 1 to 6) ,may be had, neatly 
bound i in Bos oes lls. 6d, 
James Ridgway & Genes and all Booksellers. 
MR, SHARON TURNER’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Period * the aes of Eitgsbeth. 


ols. 8vo. price 8 
By SHARON T URNER, P.A. s. i. A.S.L. 


The above may be had in the  Sollowing separate portions :— 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO- SAXONS 
5th Edition. ove. 8vo. 2/. Ss. boards. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND — THE MIDDLE 





’ 
From W: em the © enenaper t to » Henry VIL. 
vols. 8v “% pri 


THE HISTORY OF THE. REIGN OF HENRY THE 
EIGHTH 
ard Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 6s. boards. 


4. 
THE REIGNS OF EDWARD VI., MARY, AND 
tLIZABETH. 
2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. se. boards. 
Lo: men Longman 
tely published, % 
ISCOURSES “. the late Rev. JOHN B. 
PATTERSON, A.M., Minister of Falkirk, Author of the 
Prize Essay ‘On the National C haracter of the Athenians.’ To 
which are prefixed, a Memoir of his Life and Select Literary 
and Religious Remains. 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the 
Author. 18s. cloth boards. 

In reference to the above work the Edinburgh Christian Instrue- 
tor remarks, ** We cannot conclude our review of these interest- 
ing and beautiful volumes, without assuring our readers that 
the whole will most richly repay perusal.’ n point of fervid 
eloquence, glowing imagination, and holy feeling,” observes the 
Scottish Christian Herald, “* Mr. Patterson’s Select Literary and 
Religious Remains are strikingly, characteristic of his accom- 
plished, and elegant, and pious mind; and the work as a whole 
1s highly creditable to his memory.”’—The Asiatic Journal states 
“that Mr. Patterson's biography is inter: sting, his Discourses 
are eloquent, and some passages striking. “It is with reluct- 
ance,” says ait's Magazine, “that we > save these inte resting 
.”"—The United Secession Magazine aflirms that “* the exe- 
cution of the Memoir is in the highest degree creditable to the 
fidelity, the literary taste, and the Christian spirit of the writer. 
In reading the Discourses we have found it difficult which most 
to admire, the beauty of the thoughts or the beauty of the lan- 
guage.”’— ‘The materials of this work,” writes the Edinburgh 
Evening Post,“ are such as must recommend it to all who can 
appreciate high talent and purity of character, or who wish to 
pos S$e88 a memorial of one who still lives in the Le none before 

e Edinburgh Advertiser informs the reader that “he 
cannot fail to trace in the Memoir the lineaments of a most 
amiable, learned, and pious character. The ‘ Discourses,” 

wenty in number, bear the impress of an elegant and serious 
mind. imbued at once with literary taste and deep religious 
feeling 








eEnted oe Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshall 


Ina a on in id 8vo. 

HE ciTy HE EAST; 
With i. FORMS 

By the Author of* India,’ a Poe’ 

A John R. Priestley, 47, High Holborn. 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 


YRIA, the HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, 
& &e. ILLU STRATED; containing wy Views, drawn fro 
Nature by W.H. BARTLET, with Historical and Topographic 
Pescreions by Joun “Aaee, Esq. 4to. handsomely bound, 
ne Guinea. 


Scotland and the Waverley Novels eastented 5 


containing 31 Engravings from Boot ty r, Bag. 
&c. &c., and 15 Comic lustrations b eorge Jou Tarett. wi 
Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 4to. handsomely 
ound, 21s 





Italy, Switzerland, ond, France illustrated ; con. 
taining 46 Engravings, frow Drawings by Prout and Harding; 
with Roccrlations in English and French by Thomas Roscoe, 
Esq. 4to. handsomely bound, wns 2ks. 


The Lake and Mountain Scenery, Castles, &c. of 
Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland ; 
——e upwards of 200 Engravings, from awings on the 

homas Allom, Esq., with Descriptions by Thomas 
2." 3 4to. vols. handsomely bound, 2is. each. 

Devonshire and Cornwall illustrated: a Series of 

rue of 140 Views, drawn from Nature by Thomas Allom 


and H. Bartlett; with Descriptions by Messrs. Britton and 
tan. ito. handsomely half-bound in morocco, 2l. 2s. 


Treland illustrated ; containing 81 Views, drawn 
from 1 Netere by 8. Poata, ‘Bea. : with Descriptions _by the Rev. 
G.N. Wright, M.A. to. ‘handsomely half-bound in morocco, 
price One Guinea. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prepon (Illustrations of), a 
Series of 14 Engravings from Drawings by Turner, Melville, and 
Derby; with a Life of Bunyan by Josiah Conder; and Extracts 
from the Work, descriptive of the rn represented, by Ber- 
nard Barton. 4to. handsomely bound, price | 


The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book ; containing 36 
bight -finished Engravin $s; with Poetical Illustrations by 
EL. 4to. handsomely ound, 21s. 


The Easter Gift, by L. E.L.; containing 14 En- 
ravings of Sacred Subjects, from Paintings by Sir T. Lawrence, 
Sarlo Dolci, Rembran t, &e. ae. Bound in silk, price 7s. 


The Christian Keepsake, by the Rev. W. Ellis, 
containing 16 Engravings, elegantly bound in morocco, price 15se 
London : nets Son & Co. 
it. James’s-square, April 20, 
Mr. Macrone has just nr the following 
NEW AND STANDARD WORKS, 
I. 

THE HON. MR. MURRAY’S NEW WORK. 

2 vols. demy 8vo. withnumerous Illustrations of Costume, &c. 


SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES. 
By the Hon, James Erskine Murray. 

“ These volumes ure quite a treasure. Indeed, since the pub- 
lication of Strang’s admirable Tour through Germany in 1831, 
we do not remember to have met with any work combining, in 
any equal degree, the interesting with the useful.”"—Sun. 

Il. 
New pnd improved |. of the inimitable 
SKE' HE B Y *B OZ. 
First. Series, 2 24, “ord edition) Mu. Ae. Second Series, 1 vol. 
2nd edition), 1 
With Twenty-eight Einbellishments, 7 George Cruikshank. 
Ill. 
THE AUTHOR OF THE LIFE OF BOLINGBROKE. 

The Second Volume, in demy 8vo. prics wee. of 

THE HISTORY OF ART Y. 

By George Wingrove Cooke, E: fm RN 2 

*.* The Third an concluding Volume will appear early in 

the Session. 





Iv. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 

LETTERS TO LORD BROUGHAM. 
Pre soqnting Rambling Details of a Tour through France, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. ith some Remarks on 4. Politics, 

By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner. 


v. 
A New Edition of Mr. Honan’s erpeaieh Annual, 
THE ANDALUSIAN SKETCH BOOK, 
Containing Twelve beautifully-coloured Illustrations. 


Also, preparing for immediate Publication, 
MR. MAXWELL’S NEW es 
THE IRISH GIL BLAS, 
By the Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ My Life,’ &c. 


II. 

2 vols. post 8vo. with 40 Bechings by the Author 
TINTO’S SKETCHES IN OLD AND NEW PARIS. 
III. 

- post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
co LON’ cL MACERO Ps —‘g AUTOBLOGRAPHY. 
In imperial 4to., richly bound aa git, containing Fourteen ex- 
quisitely engrave ; Il mstrations off ir ATCT b in s New Work, 
PABLEAUX HTO 


By jae Franklin, ba ye ~ the Author. 


e Authorized Edition o 
GuIzors ECTORE 5S ON EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION, 
Translated by Priscilla ae” — In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


In 8vo. handsome boun 


d. 
HE BRID MESSINA. 
Rendered from the German of Schiller, - George Irvine, Esq. 
Vil. 


In small 8vo. 
MORAL AXIOMS FOR THE YOUNG. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 
Vill. 





3 vols. it Svo. 
THE POET’S DAUGHTER; @ Novet. (Nearly ready.) 








THE ATHENZAUM. 





Just published, price 12s. 6d. 
HE RECTOR OF AUBURN. 
Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court; Seeley & 
Burnside, Fleet-street; and C. Mitchell, 12, Red ‘sb on-court, 
Fleet-street. 
Just published, in 8vo. extra boards, 7s. 6d. 
RANCIS ABBOTT, the RECLUSE 
NIAGARA ; snisecond Series SKETCHES. 





of 


“When Mr. Lytton Balwer moves for a parliamentary roeern 
of the Poets of Great Britain, the name of James Bird will 
sure to be included i - the number.”’—7ait's Mag. 

don: Baldwin & Cradoc 


LITERAL TRANSLATIONS, WITH NOTES. 
Soret Phen 8vo.15s.—_EU RIPIDES’ Hecuba, 
and th 





Orest Pheenisse, and Medea, 8vo. 8s.—EURIPIDES’ 
ry. and Aleostts, oe, x 6d.  ARISTOPH ANES’ Plutus 
TLE'S Rhetoric, with Hobbes’ Ana- 

ines, 14s.—Cockman’s C 1c ER 


5 OReet i2mo. 5s.—CICERO 
on the Nature of the Gods, og 4 8s.—LIV ¥, Books XXI.—XXXI. 
2 vols. las. 


Oxford: D. A. Talboys, and Bouverie-street, London. 
HE FouRNe DUELLISTS. 


plain, 6s. 6d. coloured. 
“ A useful work, Sor oon when just entering on the stormy 
threshold of life.” — Metropolitan Conservative Journal. “ A well- 
tale of intense interest, traced by an ingenious and power- 
ul pen.”"—Naval and Military Gazette. “* The story is well told, 
-_ may have influence in turning the impetuosity of youth.” 


a : Simpkin & Marshall; Hailes; Darton & Harvey. 


the Frogs, 8s.—ARIST: 





This ¢ day is put published, ‘in 2 v0 2 vole. si small 8v0.. S&S 128. _ cloth, 
with Etchings by George Cruikshank. 


~ CENES from the LIFE of EDW, LASCELLES, 


Reprinted from the Dublin University Magazine, with 
Additions and C en stions by the Author. 

‘urry, Jun. & Co. Dublin; Fraser & Co. Edinburgh; and 
singh. Narshall & Co. London. 





SECOND EDITION. 
Just podtished, by Ackermann & Co. Strand, 
Price I4s. on India paper, elegantly bound, 
ORD BY RON’S ‘MANFRED, and ‘PRI- 
cm OF CHILLON, illustrated in Outline, 
By FREDERICK THRUPP, Sculptor. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
N INTRODUCTORY LECTURE on PO- 
LITICAL EC peoeey, delivered before the University 
of Dublin in Hilary Term, 1837. 
Sh SAAC BUTT L.L.D. M.R.I 
Archbishop Whately's Professor of Political es in the 
Iniversity of Dublin. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street; and W. Curry, jun. & Co. Dublin. 


CALDERON,. 


Just published, 1 “y l vol. fe. 8vo. with a Portrait,  ieguntiy bound 
n cloth, and lettered, price 5s. 


L MAGICO PRODIGI OsSO; 
LA VIDA ES SUENO; 
EL PRINCIPE CONSTANTE. 
e DON P. CALDERON DE LA BA 


RCA. 
Londo =. *. & H. Senior, 23, Upper King-etrect Bloomsbu 
Fillikes & oe Dublin ; Laing & Forbes, Edinburgh ; Horta ; 











In 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. ay lettered, with Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Aut 

IRST IMPRESSIONS S and STUDIES from 

NATURE in HINDOSTAN, embracing an Outline of the 

oyage to Calcutta, and Five Years’ Residence in Bengal and 

By THOMAS BACON, Lieutenant 


Juris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decem.”’—Plautus. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


On the Ist of May will be completed, in 2 vols. price 1/. 12s. in cl. 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of SAN- 
TILLANE; trynelated from the French of LE SAGE, 
by T. SMOLLET, M.D ., and embellished with 600 first-rate En- 
gravin oe Wood from the original designs by JEAN GIGOUX. 
Lon J.J. Dubochet & Co’75, Old Broad-street; sold also 
by Tilt, r ‘leet-street ; Hooper, Pall Mall East; Sim kin & & Mar- 
shall; and b ¥, elt Booksellers. Agent for Ireland: Mr. John 
Cumming, Dub 





Of whom may be had also, 
Part VI. of Paul and Virginie, price 4s. 6d. 
Part IV. of Don Quichotte, price 2s. 6d. 


REV. W. D. CONYBEARE’S LECTURES. 

A new edition, considerably improved, price 8s. cloth lettered, of 
N ELEMENTARY COURSE of THEOLO- 

GICAL LECTURES, in Three Parts.—Part I. On the 
Evidences of Religion, natural and revealed.—II. On the Criti- 
cism and Interpretation of the Bible—III. On the peculiar Doc- 
trines of Christian 44 Delivered in Bristol College, by the Rev. 
W. D. CONYBEARE F. R. “ Corresponding Member of the In- 
stitute of France, &c. 

r. Conybeare any collected much valuable information in 
a opal compass, and his work will be found of service to Biblical 
students.""—Christian Observer. 

Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, Part 

LXXXIV. price 6s. is published this day, containing Mi- 

crometer— Microscope — iddlesex—Militia—Milk—Mill—Mil- 
lenium—Milton—Minas Geres—Mineral logy. 

These Articles are almost entirely new. The small portion of 
matter which has been transferred from the former Edition or 
Supplement has been revised, corrected, and in every respect 
= to the improved taste ‘and advanced intellig gence of the 


a & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshdtl & Co.; 
Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton, Adams & Co.; London. 


On Monday, price 3s. 
HE FACTORY QUESTION and the TEN 

HOURS’ BILL. 

By ROBERT HYDE GREG, Esq. 

This pamphlet contains a concise history of Factory Legisla- 
tion down to the present time, and authentic information re- 
specting the progress of Foreign Manufactures, the quantity 

roduced by the Machinery i in the Continental and American 
Potton-mills, compared with those of England, and it shows the 
precarious tenure on which the cotton manufacture of this 
country is at present held. 

James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


8, St. Paul’s Churchyard, April, 1837. 
Jackson & Walterd lens to announce that the y expect to pub- 
lish, in the course of May, a Third Edition of 
R. PYE SMITH’S SCRIPTURE TESTI- 
MONY to the MESSIAH, in 3 vols. 8vo. 

This Work, which has been out of print for a considerable 
time, has undergone a careful revision by the Author, with the 
addition of much new matter, which the Publishers believe will 
be found to increase its usefulness. 




















This day is published, in 4to. price 25s. bound in extra cloth 
noards; and on royal paper, price 35s., uniform with the 
Author’s other Works, 

N ESSAY on the EDUCATION of the EYE, 
with REFERENCE to PAINTING. Illustrated by Cop- 
perplates and W oe uts. 
y JOHN BURNET, F.R.S, 
Author of * Piactle -al Hints on Painting,’ &e, &e. 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 





LADY CAROLINE LAMB. 
HE CASKET of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and ENTERTAINMENT, for April 22, 16 imperial pages, 
Rok only Twopence, contains a full ace ountof the 4 approaching 
hakespeare Jubilee, at Stratford-on-Avon, with Three Eugrav- 
ings, comprising Shakespeare's House in 1787, and as it now 
appears, also the cottage of Anne Hathaway, ut Shottery, from 
awings made on the spot, for Tue Casket.—Accounts of 
previous Shakespeare Commemorations. —Most interesting Re- 
collections of Lady Caroline Lamb, contributed by Wilmington 
‘leming. =i mee Historiettes, Original and Selected Poetry, 
Reviews of B Proceedings of all the Literary and Scien- 

tific footieations. dari ng the week, Varieties, &c. 

Published by Pigot & Co, 59, Fleet-street, 











THIRD EDITION. 








n 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
‘THE TYROL: with a GLance aT Bavaria. 
By H. D. ING LIS, Author of ‘ Spain,’ &e. 

“Amore agreeable travelling companion than Mr. Inglis, or 
one who takes his reader more completely along with him, ‘sit 
absens aut presens,’ we do not know. He is the observer of 
things as they are, and next to the pleasure of seeing what he 
describes, is the pleasure of hearing his descriptions.” —Literary 
Gazette, April 6 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
In 1 large vol. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
A COMPENDIUM of RUDIMENTS in 
THEOLOGY: containing a Digest of Bishop Butler's 
Analogy ; an Epitome of Dean Graves on the Pentateuch ; and 
an Analysis of Bishop Newton on oe. Prophecies, 
By the Rev. J. B. SMITH, D.D. 
Of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Destar of "Sotby ; ; Incumbent of 
Bamburgh; and Head Master of Horncastle Grammar School. 
r the Use of Students 

Printed for J ‘, Rivingion, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-plz Ace, Gall Nii all. 
BURKE’S WORKS, WITHL GENERAL INDEX. 
The only complete Edition, In 16 vols. 8vo. price 6/. 17s. bds. 
HE WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUND 
BURKE. 

Printed for J.G. & F. Rivingten, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 

WwW rate rloo-place, Pall Mail. 

few Copies may be had on royal paper, price 9/. 12s. in 
mM. -, ; also, several of the latter Volumes, in demy and royal 
8vo. and | ito. . to c omplet te Sets. 





BISHUOP KAYE’S WORKS. 
OME ACCOUNT of the WRITINGS and 
OF ON of CLEMENT of Ald SXANDRIA. 
OHN, BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 8vo. 12s. 
2. ee Account of the W altiege and Opinions of 
Justin rhe By the same Author. 2nd edit. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
3. The Ecclesiastical History of the Second and 
Third Centuries, illustrated from the Writings of Tertullian. 
By the same Author, 2ndedit. 8vo 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Poul’ s Churchyard, and 
WwW Waterloo-place, Pall Ma all; and J. & Jd. Deighton, Cambridge. 


NEW 





VOLUME OF SERMONS, 
By the Rev. H. MELVILL. 
Just published, in Svo. price 5s. boards, the 2nd edition of 
OUR SERMONS, preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, during the Month of February, 1837. 
‘To which are added, a vy yor preached at Great St. 
Mary's Church. at the Evening Lec 
By HENRY MELVILL, 3. D., late r ellow of St. Peter's College. 
Published by request 
Cambridge: printed at the Pitt Press, for J. & J. J. Deighton ; 
and J. G. & F. Rivington, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Six Sermons, preached at Cambridge, in 1836. 
8vo. 
‘Also, a Second Edition of Twelve Sermons, pub- 
lished in 1824. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





In 2 vols. 12mo. price 4s. boards, the 2nd edition of 
A COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of 8 St: afior ny 
London: printed for J. G. & PF. Riving t. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall: ne re by J. H. Parker, 
Oxford ; and H.C, Lanubridge, Birmingham. 
same Author, 
Twenty Parochial Sermons. 
il edition. Imo. 5s. | 
2. Twenty Pa 2rochial Sermons. 
2nd ‘i 12m 
Twenty "Parochi il Sermons. Third Series. For 
m1 ular Oceasions. 12mo. 


First Series. 


Second Series. 


5s. 6d. 


TOILETT E OF RANK AND FASHION, 
Just published, 2nd edit. price 3s. 6d. 
HE BOOK of HEALTH and BEAUTY. 


By aSURGEON, Embracing the Economy of the 
Beard, | Eye-brows, | Gums, 
Breath, kye-l: ashes, : Hands, 
Complexion, Feet, Aps, 1 
» fair, Mouth, Tongue, &c. &c. 

With Recipes and Directions for use of safe and salutary Cos- 
metics, and a variety of Select Recipes for the Dressing Room 
of both Sexes. 

London: Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch-lane, Cornhill; sold by 
Simpkin & Marshall, 








im, 
RAILWAYS OR TURNPIKE ROaDs, 


OE on these TWO KINDS of 
ROAD. By ALEXANDER GORDON, 
Member of the a = yr) of Civil Engineers, 

“Mr. Gordon has _ very cleat ied logically brough 
important subject before the public.” — Mining and Rett it mot 
** Several of Mr. Gordon's angypente and positions Cannot, j 
our opinion, be easily answered.”"—Railway Magazine, 4 
“ His pamphlet is short, pithy, and much to othe aFpOse, and 
cannot fail to engage the attention of those to when Pye 

Crgemed. ."'—Constitutional. 1 

is propositions are of immense importance. | 
true, what a prodigious and expensive mischief is ign (ow vo 
knavery spreading at the present moment "Megastar of Popula 


an John Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
TRHE COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES, 


translated into familiar blank verse, with Not. Prefaces 
and a Dissertation on the Old Greek Comedy, from the Geng: 


of Wachsmuth. 
. A. WHEEL WRIGHT, M.A. 
First complete English Version of Arist. 





By C 
2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 
phanes. 


2. 

C.F. Hermann’s Manual of the Political Antiqui. 
ties of Grooes, | historically considered, translated from the Ger. 
man, vo. 

“Next to Miiller, Wachsmuth’s Greek Antiqnitie 
Hermann’s Manual of Greek Antiquities, are the povtey ty 
tant.”—THIRLWALL's History ? Greece, Vol. I. p. 443. 


An Epitome of Niebuhr’ 's ogg of Rome, with 
Chronological Tables and an Appendi y Travers T 
B.C.L., Fellow of Vesverety College Oxford. 8vo. cl, Pind ly 

“This is a truly va luable work Mr. Twiss has escaped the 
affectation of mysticism, obscurity, and vulgarity, with which 
Niebuhr seems to have infected most of his fo lowers and trans. 
lators. In the Appendix there are some original i tnvestigntions, 
which display great learning and acuteness: we were partica- 
larly pleased with that on the office of dictator.”— Ved oa 

An Epitome of the Third Volume of Niebuhr’s Work wil! be 
published in a few days. 

Oxford: D. A. Talboys, and Bouverie-street, London. 


This day is published, Second Edition, with Correcti 

bis a7 stble Additions, | large vol. 8vo. with nunern fan 
and Woodcuts, price 18s. in cloth, o 
N INTRODUCTION to BOTANY, 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. D. F.R.S. L.S. . &e. 

Professor of Botany in the ‘London University aig &e. &e. 
**We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Introduction to 
poe. by Dr. Li 
wea 





acer. to be the most valuable = J aes in 
with.” — Medical Gazette. 
the same Author. 
A nomad SYSTEM OF BOTANY. 
2nd Edition, with numerous Additions and Corrections, and a 
coumplete List’ of Genera, with their Synonymes. 1 vol, 8vo. iss, 
in clot 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 
Arranged according to the Natural Orders. 
2nd Edition, with numerous Additions and Improvements, 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 
A KEY TO STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, and 
SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. 
For the Use of Classes. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FIRST PRINESPLES a4 HORTICULTURE, 
sew 





AND KITCHEN 


LINDLEY C.M.H.S. 
. &e. 8vo. ie. » ened, 


GUIDE TO THE oncHARD 
ARDEN, 


Edited by aN PPNDLEY 
London : en “hisee, Orme & C 





WORKS ON GARDENING, BOTANY, ETC, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme & Co, London, 


1. 
RINCIPLES of DESCRIPTIVE and PHY- 
SIOLOGICAL BOTANY 
By the Rey. J.S. HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S. &e. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. with on and about 160 Woodcuts. 6s. 


THE MORAL OF FLOWERS. 
With 24 beautifully coloured Plates, royal 8vo. 2nd edit. with 
dditions, 30s, half-bound. 


“ Full of exquisite ener + *—Blackwood's Magazine. 


SLONEHTS OF AGRICULTURAL CuRASER 
y Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. F. R.S 
5th edit. with Notes by his — Dr. oy Davy. 8vo. 15s, 


DR. DRUMMOND’S FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY; 
Intended as Popular aed Balti am. 100 Wood Engraving, 
jon, 9s. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 
With 22 Engravings, 12mo. 8th Edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. plain; 
12s. — 


CONVERSATIONS on VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
Comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their 
Application to Agriculture. 
y JANE MARCET. 
2 vols. 12mo. with Plates. 2nd Edition, 12s. 


772 5 HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER for 
Nobility, Kise: and their Geptenen, called THE 
nn eins G 
tITISH STANDARD, the best Conservative News 
oaarl 4y prs ond price also 5d., and published by T. Hayman, 
343, Strand ; and sold by all Newsmen. 


ALLERY OF COMICALITIES, Part V, 
price Fygeerence. will be published with the Magazines 
on the Ist of Lg The previous Four Parts, containing 
Comic Woodcuts, were never out of print, and are to be bh ie 
the Office of "BELLS LIFE IN LONDON AND sport 
CHRONICLE, No. 170, STRAND, together or separate, ree- 
nee each. Of the first four Parts nearly a million Copies — 
en sold. Any unsold of either Part, in any quantity, t te 
back from shop rs before = Ist of January, 1838, at t 
Office of * Bell ak e, "No: 170, Strand, hander, and the money 
returned.—*s* ‘BELL'S LIFE IN LO "from whi ly 
‘Gallery of Comicalities’ emanated, i is the coe Sporting W wo 
ournal published in London at the price of Aquatic, e 
bracing Racing, Chacing, Hunting, an 8, Chest, 
and all other varieties 0 ’ sporting mat 
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On 18th March was published VoLumE THE First of 


fHE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 
HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR. 
Edinburgh: ROBERT CADELL. London: JOHN MURRAY; and WHITTAKER & CO. 
Votume tue Seconp on Monday Ist May. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK. 


Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SOCIETY IN AMERICA. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Author of ‘ Illustrations of Political Economy.’ 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. CUMMING, Dublin; for Scotland, BELL & BRADFUTE. Edinburgh. 


MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK ON ATHENS. 








In two vols. 8vo. 


ATHENS, ITS RISE AND FALL; 


WITH VIEWS OF THE 
ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL LIFE 
OF THE ATHENIAN PEOPLE, 


IS NEARLY READY. 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. CUMMING, Dublin; for Scotland, BELL & BRADFUTE, Edinburgh. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., with a Coloured Map of India, price 1/. 1s. cloth, 


MODERN INDIA; 


With Iliustrations of the Resources and Capabilities of Hindostan. 
By HENRY H. SPRY, Esq., M.D., 
Of the Bengal Medical Staff. 
“Useful and interesting.”"—Globe. 


“ We cv not know any publication that can afford so general and satisfactory an idea of our eastern empire.” —Lilerary Gazette. 
“These are two interesting volumes, containing much useful information.’’—Observer. 

“Two hishly-entertaining volumes." —Sunday Times. et A eige ; 

**Modern lndia’ may be recommended to all readers, for it will either instruct or entertain.”"—Spectator. 


WHITTAKER & CO., Ave Maria-lane. 


CONSPIRACY OF GABRINI. 





Now ready, price 7s. Gd. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RIENZI. 


FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY. 


“Notless interesting than Mr. Bulwer’s eloquent Romance, and scarcely less romantic, is this historical record of the Conspiracy 
dGabrini.” Monthly Repository.—* ‘this work makes its appearance very opportunely,” Metropolitan.—" ‘To all who have read 
Ye. Bulwer’s ‘ Rienzi,’ its perusal is in a measure a duty." Spectetor.—* A curious and pleasing volume, and full of matter of 
istorieal character and illustration.” Lit. Gazette-—* The publication of this work is weil timed.... The Life of Rienzi is to us full 


winterest,”’ Athenccum.—“ ‘The work of Cerceau is the authority of Gibbon....Those that wish to become acquainted with the true 


bstory of a man who was, in some sort, the Napoleon of his own age and country, would do well to consult the extraordinary 
umative of the * Life and Tisnes of Rienzi.’"’ Tait’s Maz.—* The anecdotes are curious."’ Court Journal. 
WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





May Ist will be published, with a Portrait, price 3s. 


A BIRTH-DAY TRIBUTE: 
Addressed to H.R.H. the Princess Victoria, on coming of Age. 
A POEM AND MEMOIR. By L.E.L. 
luion: FISHER, SON, & CO.; OLIPHANT, Béiabursh 5 CUMMING, Dublin; and, by order, of every Bookseller in the 


ingdom. 
Early application will be necessary, to secure Copies. 








March 18th was published, 
(THE FIRST EDITION HAVING BEEN SOLD OFF IN SIX WEEKS,) 


SECOND EDITION OF 
MORISON'S (JOHN, D.D.) FAMILY PRAYERS 


For every Morning and Evening throughout the Year; 
WITH ADDITIONAL PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


Cloth, 21s. ; calf, marbled edges, 26s. 
This day is published, 


MEMOIR or THE LATE REV. ROWLAND HILL, M.A. 


By WILLIAM JONES, Author of ‘Testamentary Counsels.’ 
And a Preface by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN. With a Portrait. 8s. 


*,* Be particular in ordering Rowland Hill's Memoir with Mr. Sherman's Preface. 


“Those i » opini f Mr. Hill’s views on almost all topics connected with the times in which he 
ed, and byt anys hin aright = Heese ‘which he deemed it his duty to pursue, will find Mr. Jones's Momeur en invaluable 
Wasure,”— Evangelical Magazine. ; : : 

FISHER, SON, & CO., Lomdon ; OLIPHANT, Edinburgh ; and CUMMING, Dublin. 


MARTIN’S COLONIAL LIBRARY. VOL. VI. 
Now ready, foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, lettered, 
HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and 
STATISTICS of NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CAPE BRETON, PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLE, NEWFOUND- 
LAND, &c. Forming Vol. VI. o! 

THE BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
Illustrated with Engravings and Maps, and feunded on Official 
and Public Documents, furnished by Government, the Hon. 
East India Company, &c., and dedicated, by express command, 
to the King. 

By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. F.S.S. 
‘ Already published, 
Vol. I.—The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 


Vol. Il.—New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Swan River, and South Australia. 
Vol. I1I.—The Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, 
and Seychelles. : . 
Vol. 1V.—The West Indies. Vol. I.—Jamaica, 
Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Bahamas, and the 
Virgin Isles. " . 
Vol. V.—The West Indies. Vol. I1.—Barbadoes, 
St. Lucie, St. Vincent, &c. &e. 
Vol. VI.—Nova Scotia, &e. . 
_ P Preparing for publication, E 
Vol. VII.—Gibraltar, Malta, the Ionian Islands, 
Heligoland, &c. 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Sincapore. 
Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, 
Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. _ 
*,* Each volume is complete in itself, and is issued periodi- 
cally, at intervals of not less than two months, and the whole 
work will not exceed Twelve Volumes, foolscap 8vo. Illustrated 
by original Maps and Frontispieces, and handsomely bound in 
cloth and lettered, price 6s. each volume. ‘These works have 
already been introduced into many of the superior Schools, and 
are admirably adapted for the higher classes. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
NEW WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 
I. 





E N G L A N D 
UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. 
Il. 
3vols.8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, from original Paintings, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 

Including upwards of 150 Letters never before published, 
A Memoir of the Court of George I. by Lady Montagu, 
AND A LIFE OF THE AUTHORESS, 
Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes are also added, and the sup- 
pressed passages restored. 

Ill. 

JACK BRA G 

_ By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Sayings and Doings,” ‘ Maxwell,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


v 
ABEL LLNUTT. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of * Haji Baba,’ * Zohrab,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Vv. 

SEMILASSO IN AFRICA, 
ADVENTURES IN ALGIERS, 
And other Parts of AFRICA. 

By PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU, 

Author of the ‘ Tour of a German Prince.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The following are nearly ready. 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
Edited by G. TP. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘De L’Orme,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
Portraits, 


11. 
T HE AR ET H US A; 


A NAVAL STORY. 
By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N, 
Author of ‘ ben Brace,’ ‘ Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ill. 
RORY O’M OR E; 
A ROMANCE, 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Legends and Stories of Ireland,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, designed and 
etched by the Author. 
IV. 
In Monthly Parts, price 5s. each, to be completed in Ten Parts, 
(Part P to be published immediately.) 
THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
By M. A. ‘THIERS. 
With Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes from the most authentic 
Sources. 
By FREDERICK SHOBERL, Esq. 
And embellished with 
Vine Portraits of the most distinguished Characters, 
And Views of all the great Events which occurred during that 
memorable Epoch. ‘ 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 


CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC. 
UTLERS COMPOUND CONCEN- 
TRATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SAR- 
SAPARILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is 
the original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations 
recommended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsa- 
parilla, A dessert spoontul of it, diluted with water, makes in 
one minute half a pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is 
generally prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, erup- 
tions of the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has been found 
extremely useful in chronic rheumatism, and a remedy for the 
improper use of mercury. 
repared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London; and (authenticated by a fac-simile of his signature 
with his address engraved in the accompanying labe|s) may 
rocured of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; of Butler & Innes, 20, 
jaterloo-place, ‘Edinburgh ; and of most respectable Druggist$ 
and Medicine Venders 





4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
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ECTURES on the Pl PROPHETICAL C OFFICE 


of the CHURCH, as inconsistent with Romanism and 
‘opular Protestan tism. 


y JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow of hei College, ane bn of St. Mary the Virgin's, 
London: printed for J.G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Bterloo-plare. rail es and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 





In HE 8vo. price 6s. a new edition, enlarged, of 

= VOLUN TARY SYSTEM. In Letters. 
oy he Rev. S. R. MAITL 

Printed for J. & F. ppvinston, St. Puls . and 

Walloon, Pall Mall 


iis day is published, price 2s. 
ONSIDER TIONS on MODERN 
HEORIES of saeer, and their Consistency or In- 
comsistene oe] the Scri: 
y THO MAS GIS ORNE, Prebendary of Durham. 
printed, tor T. Cadell, Strand; and W. kwood & Sons, 
inbu 


ASTER WACE’S CHRONICLE of _ the 
NORMAN CONQUEST, from the ROMAN 1 Be ROU. 
Translated, with Notes and Illustrations, by EDGAR TAYLOR, 
Esq. F.S.A. | With numerous Woodcuts from the a eux Ta’ 
try, “and various } pass. ., and an illustrative Map of Ancient 
mandy. &vo. 
W ‘liiam’ Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 





or- 





n 8vo. price 12s. in boards, the 3rd edition o 
PARAP RASTIC TRANSLATION of the 
APOSTOLICAL EPISTL with N 
By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEW ORTH, D.D. 
Warden of mer Coll ede 0 Oxford ; and Rector.of Foxley, yvits; 


Printed f Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
w Ge ha s Churchy: 
Bisse may be had, by the same Author, 


Sermons on some of the Leading Principles of 


Christianity. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 12s. each. 
In small 8vo. with a Map, pos 6d. i boards, the 4th edition, 


MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of the 
High Alps; and of his Labours among the French Pro- 
testants ‘of Dauphiné, ‘a Remnant of the Primitive Christians 


; By W. 8. GILLY, D.D 
Prebendary of Desh ‘am, and Vicar of Norham 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
hemes “2k. 7 Pall Ma 
* he Appendix an be had separately. price 6d. 
INFANT SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. oe 4s. 6d. in boards. the 3rd edition, of 
A COURSE of LESSONS, together with the 
Tunes to which they are usnally sung in Infant Schools, 
and also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral Songs, suit- 
able for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in Private 


Families. 
2 & F. jtivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
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Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 


In 12mo. price 8s. 6d. 5 pcloth poards, the 2nd edition, complete 


of 
HE YOUNG “CHRISTIAN'S SUNDAY 
EVENING ; or, an Rees I Introduction to Scripture History. 


, Au por ¥ ate wae Christian’s First Catechism.’ 
& F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
watetlo.nins al Nal 
n boards, a new edition ¢ 
EMORTATS cf > ‘DEPARTED Li RIEN D. 
“She being 4 geod, yet speaketh.” Heb. 


Printed for J. G. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chure and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Nie ll. 


In JOURS rice 10s. 6d. boards, the 2nd edition, of 


Dison RSES on, ELIJAH and JOHN the 


= JAMES 8.'M. Anpansow, 
Chaplain’ # y Ordins to the al Ouonte of St. 
G *s Chape nBrighton, ininte to the Sussex County 


Hospital. 
Printed for J. “ & F. ffivingtom, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Weterlo-peee Pall Mall 


In} PPINi ol. in boards, the 3rd-edition, of 

HE HA PINESS of the BLESSED, con- 

sidered as to the Particulars of their State ; their Recog- 

nition of each other in that State; and its Difference of De- 

gem. To which are added, Musings on the Church and her 
rvices. 


B RICHARD MANT, D. D. 
op of Down and Co 
Printed for J. G. & " Hivington, St. Paul’: $ ;Charchivand, and 
Wattlo-nace Pall Mall. 


n2 a 8vo. price 1/. ls. the 7th edition, of 

NNOTAT IONS on the FOUR GOSPELS 

and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled and 
abridged for the Use of Students. 

Printed for J. G. rmston, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mall 

whom may be had, ‘ 

Annotations on the’ Epistles; being a Continua- 

tion of the above Work. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A. 

Vicar of Belton in the Moors. a cation. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


= Wellington- -street, Strand 
ELECT SPECIMENS ‘of GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE, comprising the finest Examples from the 
earliest to YT latest Date, forming a complete Chronology of 
that admired Style ; including Plans, Sections, Elevations, and 
Details, with an Historical and Descriptive Account of each 
Building, and its Parts so illustrated. 
By WILLIAM CAV ELER, Architect. 
In 4to. with 30 Plates in 4 Parts, price One Guinea each. 
wa * The Subscribers to this Work are respectfully requested 
to apply to THE PUBLISHER to complete their Copies, as it will 
not eptin Parts after Midsummer next. 
Published by M. Taylor, 1, Wellington-street. Strand. (Nephew 


and Successor to the late J. Taylor,) removed from High 























HOMER’S ILIAD, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 


By the Rev. Ww. TROLLOFS, 
and. edit. improved, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. bds.; or 19s. bound, 
Poe IAIAS. The ILIAD of HOME R, 


iefly from the Text of Heyne, with copious Excuisu 
Nores, iieetreting the Grammatical Construction; the Man- 
ners and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic 
Ages; and Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical In- 
terest and rtance connected @ ith Homer pnd his Writings. 
e Rev. LIAM ‘TROLLC IPE, 
of Pembroke ‘Colteze, Cambridge: and ace one of the 
ers of Christ's Hospital. 
London: printed ford. G, & F. Rivington; Longman & Co 
E. Williams; Hamilton & Co. ; J. Duncan ; Whittaker & Oo.; 3 
Simpkin & Co.; and B. Fellowes. 


MOLR ot M, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. i 
EMOIR of Mrs. AGNES BULMER. ‘Author 
of * Messiah’ s Kingdom,’ and of the * Memoirs of Mrs. 
Mortimer,’ & 
her Sister, ANNE ROSS COLLINSON. 
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To which is subjoined, Mrs. Bulmer’s last Poem, Man the 
OGtestng of Divine Benevolence, composed a short time before 


her dea’ 
Printed for J. G. & F. Ri B y 
Waterloo-place, Poll Mall Jivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
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rds, t! 
R. ROGET'S BRIDGEWATER TREA- 
TISE, Qa ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
Wi m F ‘hancery-lane. 


HYSICAL THEORY of ANOTHER LIFE. 
By the Author of‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ 


In 8vo. 8s, 6d. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane, London. 
ALTHUS on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
2nd edit., with great ations from the Author's own MS. 


“The two first chapters are entirely re-written; and a great 
variety of fresh matter is everywhere in’ uced. A most in- 
teresting addition to the present volume is a Memoir of the 
Author by the Bishop of Chichester.""— Edinb. Review, No. 130. 

Will illiam Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 


'PHE ANGLO-SAXON POEMSof BEOWULF, 
the TRAVELLERS’ SONG, and the BATTLE of FINNES- 
BURH. Edited, with an Historical Preface, by JOHN M. 
KEMBLE, a Ls A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2nd edit. 
008 ap 8vo. 
BEOWULE, an ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 

with = copiers Glossary, by John M. Kemble, Esq. Fep. 8vo. ibs. 

liam Pickering, Publisher, C Yhancery-lane. 


HE LITERARY REMAINS of 
T. COLERIDGE, 
Edited by H H. N. Cc OLERIDGE, Esq. 
. BVO 
Contents: Fall of Rubesplerren Additional Poertts, never before 
printed—Course of Lectures—Omniana—Shakespeare, with In- 
troductory Matter on Poetry, the Drama, and the Stage—Notes 
on Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Jeremy Taylor, Fuller, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Barry Cornwall, Xc. 
AIDS TO REFLECTION. By Ss. T. ‘COLERIDGE. 
3rd edition, crown vo. 10s. 6c 
COLERIDGE’S POETICAL W ‘ORKS. 
The only complete edition, with the ya 3 ant Additions and 
Corrections. 3 vols. post &v 
William Pickering, Publisher, C beneerydane. 
Third Edition, enlarged, fcap. 8 
ATHOLOGH: AL and PRACTICAL RE- 
ARC Hes on piskases of the STOM acy. 
By JOHN “ABERCR OMBIE, M.D., Oxon. and Fah sd ’.P.R.S. E. 
rst Phavician to his Majesty in 
“Also, a Fou ition, fcap. nm oy 
 igctomenban on the Moral Feelings. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW SERIES = THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 
n2 T post 8vo. 
HE GREA "METROPOLIS. 
By the Author of * ties Recslipetions of the 
words and Commo: 
A SECOND SERIES NEARLY READY. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MAKANNA.’ 
On Wednesday next, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
H E ris 4 & O N. 
By the Author of ‘ Makanna.’ 
“We have rarely read a work of deeper interest than ‘ Ma- 
kanna." "’—New Monthly Mag. 
* One of the most interesting and gravhle romances that it has 
been our lot to read for many a year.’’"— Atheneum 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit- street. 
MOORE’S IRELAND, VOL. II. 
On the Ist of May will be published, Vol. IT. of 
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HE HISTORY of IRELAND. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Forming Vol. 50 of Dr. Larpner’s ‘Cycio 


PEDIA.” 


London: ee: veg ste 4 oe ; and J. Taylor. 
whom ma 
THE H ISTORY ( rR SCOTLAND. 
By Sir Walter Scott. 2vols. 12s. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By Sir James Mackintosh, &c. Vols. I. to VI. 





1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. ee ~~ Scag Plates, coloured from 


STHMA: its SPE ‘CIES and COMPLICA- 
TIONS ; or, Researches into the Pathology of Disordered 
kespiration, with Remarks on the Remedial ‘Treatment appli- 
cable to each variety; being a Practical and Theore tic. al Re- 
view of this Malady, considered in its — Form, and in Con- 
nexion with Disease of the Heart, Catarrh, indigestion, &c. 
y FRANCIS H. RAMADGE, M.D. 
Fellow al the Royal College of Physicians, &e. 
London: Longman & 


This day is published, Second E ‘ition, = Additions from the 
WwW orks, of the most recent ‘Travellers in the Holy Land, Egypt, 
rc., viz. Laborde’s Arabia, and Lane’s Modern Egy ptians, 


price 8s. ‘6d. cloth lettered, 
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HE RISE ‘ond PROGRESS of = BRITISH 
POWER in INDIA 
By PETER AUBER, Es Sq. 
Late Secrelnen to the Hon. East India Company 

Volume I. commences with the early Political History, and 

terminates with the administration of Warren ASTINGS. 

Vol. Il. will comprise the history of the Company from the in- 

stitution of the Board of Control to the year 1835, together with 

the existing InpIa System. (A few copies on royal paper, 
price | La LS wii Week, volu 
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Price 3s. On the Canse and Cure (Dietet' Medic; pou put 
nal) of the above Complaints, from the slightest Sentai rovision fc 
rangement to the severest Forms of Hypochondriacism, Thus. w f { 
trated yy Le Drewions. Diet-tables, and Prescriptions, stem of na’ 
ULVERWELL, M.D., Baths, Lothbury, ties of « 
To a. ha ‘of the po dey Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-roy. irmi 
Wilson, 83, Royal Exchange ; Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; aa the g great | 
Brooks, 9, New. ond-street. 
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IGHLAND RAMBLES, and Long Legends jr, would be: 
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uthor of‘ An Account of the Mor. ire Fi be . 
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This day is published, in ba: j2mo. price 7s. 6d. roan, embossed deal with ; f 
gilt edges, Pr 
OVELS OF NATURE nen the fre 
N Mrs. CHADWICK ith which 
Au oe. ot Rural and other Poems.’ and 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. Bristol: George Davey, 4 
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“ Under the 8 unpretending title we ha ne ‘0 
Work worthy the atte ention of all suffering from Deafness. "te eae 
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nam >in its otal want o uackery, and its t 
tthe nature.” Caledonian Mercury, ABEL I Vr dat (eae des 
‘To be obtained of the Author, 102, New Bond-street, (16 door ‘ 
from Oxford-street), and all ay ‘ sances, thre 
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THE BEST NAVAL HISTORY. . 
- Pao ited or c APTAIN CHAMIER, BB, * wmeasiness 4 
ow complete in 6 vols. neatly bound, price 4s. ; or in Ten 
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JAMES'S NAVAL HISTORY sands too cc 
OF vai EAT BRITAIN, gontaneous 
a Continuation 
THE HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME. subject is to 
By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. ledged to b 
Author of “the * Life of a Sailor,’ ‘ Ben Brace,’ &c. 
The 8 4 ye with emmunity, 
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Sir E. Codrington Sir Alex. Gordon y 
Sir T. Duckworth Lord Cochrane andi its char 
Earl St. Vincent Sir cyane Smith 
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ord de Saumarez Sir Charles Brisbane = oe 
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Sir Nesbit Willoughby known in ] 
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be the text-book of our naval history."’— Metropolitan Magazine. gular defici 
tichard Bentley, New Burlington-street, compared w 
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